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complete enjoyment 


The unvarying and superior quality of CRAVEN ‘A’ 
adds much tothe pleasure of smoking. This cork-tipped 
cigarette has a cool smoothness your throat will appre- 
ciate. Smoke CRAVEN ‘A’ for complete enjoyment. 


THE LARGEST-SELLING CORK-TIPPED CIGARETTE IN THE WORLD 





The World Copyright re all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Sieben ts Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 


THE DEBIT SIDE OF A RECORD AUGUST: 
ONE OF THE MANY HEATH FIRES WHICH 
MARKED THE OPENING DAYS OF SEPTEMBER. 


UGUST this year was a month of many records for fine 
weather. In many parts of the country it was the sunniest 
August since observations began (in the case of Aberdeen, since 
1881) and with a record for dryness which (in some cases) 
stretches even farther back. In many parts the drought was 
absolute and there was extremely little rain anywhere. The 
month's sunshine total of 261°2 hours at Kew is the highest there 
for August since 1899; and for comparable day temperatures it is 
necessary to go back to August 1911, and for night temperatures 
to 1906. Heath and forest fires in September present the debit 
side to this glorious holiday weather and the first week of the 
month was marked by big outbreaks at Wareham (Dorset), 
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WHERE HUNDREDS OF ACRES OF PLANTATION 
WERE DEVASTATED: THE WAREHAM HEATH 
FIRE; AND (BELOW) A TIMELY WARNING. 


Clumber Park (in the Dukeries), Peaslake (Surrey) and Quorn 
(Leicestershire). In the Wareham fire, of which we show an 
aerial view, flames which rose to 150 ft. devastated hundreds of 
acres of plantations and heathland, and discharged unexploded 
ammunition where troops had mancuvred. In the Clumber Park 
fire the flames reached ammunition dumps and there were many 
explosions. In the Peaslake fire a number of large houses stand- 
ing in this well-known Surrey beauty spot were threatened by 
a widespread outbreak. The Forestry Commission Notice we 
reproduce indicates clearly that, many such fires are due to 
thoughtlessness and emphasises the need for care in lighting 
open-air fires and disposing of lighted matches and cigarette-ends. 
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HIS paper is not only read in Britain. It is read 

all over the world. And at a moment when 
Britain's “' Crisis,"" with other unpleasant subjects, 
looms large in the world’s news, it may be of interest, 
and even of help, to readers outside Britain if I try 
to indicate what the Crisis involves in the lives of 
individual British folk. It may, of course, involve a 
great deal more than it does already. It may, asI have 
intimated on this page many times since and even 
before the war, conceivably mean death by lingering 
famine or sweeping disease for hundreds 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


the Labour Exchanges, she sought out my wife and, 
almost in tears, asked her if she would explain pre- 
cisely what it meant. She is a young woman, as I 
have said, of outstanding courage, self-educated and 
self-trained ; but, like a good Britisher, she loves her 
freedom, for which she works so hard, and loves the 
work at which she has learnt to excel. And sooner 
than be directed again to her wartime employment— 
in a telephone exchange—she declared, quietly and 
without emphasis, she would rather die. The British 





to be well-founded. This interdiction does, in fact, 
as my examples show, strike at the poor—not at all 
the poor, but at those with particular tastes. Those 
with incomes under the £300 or £400 per annum level— 
and in 1947 Britain this means the poor—who get 
their pleasure from the urban relaxations of going 
to the cinema, betting at dog races, drinking in public 
houses and gambling over football pools, are to be 
allowed to continue to enjoy themselves in such 
ways. But those who, because they are better 

educated or more thoughtful, obtain 





of thousands and even millions of British 
men and women, at present unaware 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO : REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM “‘ THE ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS” OF SEPTEMBER 11, 1847. 


\ their relaxation by travelling, enjoying 
in their own way the quiet beauties 
f\ 





that Fate or any failure of their leaders 
can unloose such a disaster for them. 
During the past few weeks—by the 
time these lines appear we may have 
learnt more—we have been told in 
successive announcements that resort 
must again be had to the totalitarian 
wartime Rule of Direction of Labour, 
and informed that our meagre meat 
ration must be at once reduced from 
1s. 2d. to 1s.-worth a week with further 
cuts to come, and that pleasure motoring 
and foreign travel must stop. I will say 
nothing about the reduction of the meat 
ration beyond remarking that ninety- 
nine out of a hundred Britishers are + 
already getting far too little nourishing 
food, that they have been getting too 
little for the last six years, and that their 
energies and powers of recuperation are, 
as a result, dangerously undermined. 
Their present lack of energy and vitality 
and the comparatively unsatisfactory 
nature of the nation’s industrial produc- 
tion figures, upon which foreign observers 





of the English countryside or visiting 
distant relations and friends, are hence- 
forward to be deprived wholly of it. 
The second of my illustrations is the 
widow of a Battle of Britain pilot 
who, after winning a commission and 
several decorations and doing his 
’ country priceless service in the hour 
of its greatest need, was killed in 
action. He left behind him several 
children and no money—for he came 


of modest, hard-wprking stock and 
had no inherited- wealth or influence 
of any kind. His widow’s whole life 


is directed to ensuring, so far as her 
small pension allows, that his children 
should have the same chance to serve 
their country well that their father 
had. Her supreme happiness is to 
take them in the school holidays to 
see their grandparents, whose own 
life had been devoted to the up- 
bringing of her dead husband—their 
only son. To achieve this—an immense 
source of perennial inspiration to 
them, to her children and to herself-— 








have remarked, are due principally tothis y 
cause, which has been operating in Britain ' 
ever since the early years of the war—far 
longer, that is, than it has in a more acute 
form in urban Germany. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, or, to put 
it more accurately, in the not-eating. 





founded in 1839, acres. - 
called in the colony, with the Merchants’ Stores, etc. 
a rather wide thoroughfare, called Manners-street, may be observed, 
lower corner of the Picture. 
the Bay ; and Mount Victoria in the background. The Sketch (by Mr. S. C. 
Principal Engineer and Surveyor to the New Zealand Company) is taken from Wellington Terrace, 


opposite Captain Sharpe’s house.” (Photographs of modern Wellington appear on facing page.) 


WELLINGTON—NEW ZEALAND—TE ARO FLAT, 


“The town of Wellington may be called the capital of the New Zealand Company Settlements. 

00 The view shows the Head of the Bay, as it is 
Commencing from the left side of the Picture, 
inclining upwards, from the 
shows the houses, bonded stores, iettice, etc., at the head of 


, and consists of 11 


The View also 
Brees, C.E., 


ne \ she saved enough to buy a small 

} second-hand car, and her basic petrol 
\ ration, representing a few pounds 
\ expenditure a year, has been devoted 
\ to these three annual pilgrimages of 
These are hence- 


a former 


c= 


love and piety. 
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Though British agriculture is gravely 
understaffed and even more gravely underhoused, 
there has been little or no falling-off in the pro- 
ductive capacity per head of the British land- 
worker ; the decline has been almost entirely in the 
output of the British industrial worker. This is 
because the countryman, though not getting enough 
in bulk, still gets, by virtue of his neighbourhood, a 
reasonable amount of fresh and therefore vitality- 
giving food, while the urban worker does not. The 
new cut in the food ration, and any others that may 
follow, however unavoidable, must inevitably mean 
less vitality and more lassitude for the ordinary British 
man and woman—especially for the latter, who, if she 
is a housewife, is always inclined to forgo her own share 
of food to feed her husband and children. The effect of 
this on British production figures remains to be seen, 
but it is scarcely likely to have the effect the Treasury 
—and presumably the Cabinet—are counting on. 

I will deal merely with the effect of the announced 
cuts on freedom of service and freedom of movement. 
I take as my examples three British women, drawn 
from widely diverse classes and ways of life, but all 
three outstanding representatives of their race in its 
qualities of pluck, kindliness and common sense, and 
all living on an income smaller than that to-day 
enjoyed by the average artisan in regular employ- 
ment. The first is the senior waitress of a seaside 
hotel which closes regularly every winter, but which 
during the summer takes a prominent part in our 
much-advertised and Government-sponsored drive 
for currency from foreign visitors. She is a young 
woman of outstanding ability and integrity, sup- 
porting herself and others by her labours, and per- 
fectly fitted by her tact, industry, natural good 
manners and good humour for her work, which she 
obviously, being the work of her choice, enjoys. 
During the winter, while the seaside hotel she serves 
so well is closed, she takes seasonal employment in a 
hotel in her native place, a big working-class town in 
the north of England. When the announcement was 
made that those seeking re-employment after 
.October 1 would be directed to new employment by 











THE POPE (PIUS IX.) BORNE IN PROCESSION. 


- re appears to be now the great focus of interest in the political 

The present Pontiff b ing to the possession of power a — and 
Independent yme ns he at once cided upon a careneenens be s 

appearance is extremely benignant, and he is Av r4 ‘unite 

ser A a perfect Sileummana an iedemeitabieeeen i and perseverance.” 

A photograph of his Holiness Pope Pius XII. being borne in procession, 

which appeared in our issue of July 5, page 21, this year, makes an 

interesting comparison with the above reproduction. 


love of individual freedom is not just a phrase, to be 
trotted out in wartime to deck statesmen’s speeches 
and impress neutrals. It is a real and living force. 
And it is strongest in the best, most valiant and 
hard-working of the British folk. If you take away 
freedom from such men and women, you take away 
something dearer than life itself. 

My other two examples relate to the interdiction 
of freedom of movement. On the face of it, the com- 
plete withdrawal of the basic petrol ration strikes 
only at the comparatively well-to-do,- since the 
so-called poor are not supposed to possess motor-cars. 
But on examination, the distinction does not appéar 





“ forward to be denied her, for the 
old people, who are: still working, live in a 
distant part of the country and the fares in the 
crowded trains are beyond her slender means. 

My third example is an older woman—in 
her seventies: one who in days gone by came 
from a sheltered home. She is the widow of a 
distinguished public servant whose service took 
the form, of working many years for the com- 
munity at a salary which to-day would be 
regarded as negligible. She lives on the meagre 
interest — reduced by taxation and State con- 
version—of his life-savings and takes less from 
the community in the form of food, services and 
consumer-goods than the worst-paid Government 
pensioner. Her whole life has been spent in 
unseeking and unpublicised service to others, the 
last decade of it mainly in a poor working-class 
parish. Because of the work of her husband and 
of those whom since his death she has cared for, 
she has passed most of her years in a great city, 
though by nature and birth she is a country- 
woman and a poet. Her greatest happiness and 
sole recreation is to drive herself out of the town 
into the fields, and her chief treasure a small 
fifteen-year-old car which she has looked after 
with such care and used so scrupulously that it 
is still as good as new. During the war years its 
use was denied her and, though her years are 
numbered, it is now to be denied her again. 

I mention these cases—typical of many others— 
not in any spirit of complaining, but so that the 
world may realise, behind the barrage of big words 
and political speeches, what the Crisis means, not to 
Britain—an abstraction—but to the ordinary con- 
crete Britisher. He—or she—will face up to it, will 
stand behind the Government—because it is Britain’s 
Government—and will sacrifice all that remains to 
sacrifice of life and happiness, if, by so doing, the 
future of this country can be assured. But those 
who underestimate the extent and gravity of that 
sacrifice do not understand the people of this country 
or realise what is happening to them. 
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STATE-BUILT HOUSES—NEW ZEALAND TYPE: ADMIRABLE, BUT IN SHORT SUPPLY. 


A NEW TOWN PLANNED ON THE MOST MODERN PRINCIPLES: THE SETTLEMENT AT ORAKEI, SHOWING THE HILLY CONTOURS, TYPICAL OF THE DISTRICT: GOVERNMENT-BUILT HOUSES 
AT MIRAMAR, WELLINGTON, EACH WITH ITS OWN GARDEN, WHICH MUST BE CULTIVATED. 


AUCKLAND, THE DOMINION’S BIGGEST CITY. 


STATE-BUILT HOUSES AT -KHANDALLAH,. LOOKING OVER WELLINGTON’S HARBOUR : 
INTERESTING COMPARISON WITH THE SKETCH OF WELLINGTON PUBLISHED IN 
“‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” SEPTEMBER 11, 1847, REPRODUCED ON FACING PAGE, 


“A NEAR VIEW OF THE GARDENS OF STATE-BUILT HOUSES AT ORAKEI, AUCKLAND: SHRUBS ACCOMMODATION FOR SINGLE MEN AND WOMEN—THE ONLY EMIGRANTS WHO CAN’ OBTAIN 
TO BEAUTIFY THEM MAY BE OBTAINED FROM GOVERNMENT-OWNED NURSERIES. ASSISTED PASSAGES—IS PROVIDED IN LOW-RENTAL FLATS IN THE HUTT VALLEY. 
if this programme be carried out, or even exceeded, the demand for houses will still be far 
greater than the supply and home-finding continue to be an extremely difficult task. Thus 
hopes of family emigration to New Zealand must be deferred for a considerable time, 
although assisted emigration for single men and women has now begun, and the first large 


batch of such emigrants I<ft England for New Zealand recently. 


The housing problem is as acute in the Dominions as it is in this country. In New 


Zealand the Government began home-building before the war, and, in spite of high pro- 
portionate mobilisation, had 25,000 modern low-rent houses up by the end of it. They 
are of attractive design, as illustrated by the photographs on this page. Building schedule 
for the next five years is 60,000 homes, about half of which will be State-built, but even 
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AT THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION: 


‘* THE CLOUDS THAT GATHER ROUND THE SETTING SUN, DO TAKE A SOBER COLOURING ... 
“ SYMPHONY,"’ AN R.P.S. EXHIBIT BY A. S. WOOSTER. 


“FAR BACK, THROUGH CREEKS AND INLETS MAKING, COMES SILENT; FLOODING IN, THE 


The Royal Photographic Society's 92nd Annual Exhibition of Photography was 
arranged to open in the Society's house at 16, Prince's Gate, London, S.W.7, to-day 
(September 13). The Society is the oldest and most widely known of all the societies 
connected with photography, and the entries for this year’s exhibition have been so many 
that this, coupled with the Society's lack of accommodation, has caused the division of the 


NATURE 


Sept. 13, 1947 


AND ART IN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


“TRUE EASE IN WRITING COMES FROM ART, NOT CHANCE’: AN APPEALING STUDY 
OF CHINESE CHILDHOOD, ENTITLED ‘“‘MOY MOY” (‘LITTLE MISS ’’), BY BRIAN BRAKE. 


MAIN": “FLOOD TIDE,” A PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY BY HANS KADEN, A.P.S.A., F.R.P.S. 


exhibition into two parts. From September 13 to October 5 the Pictorial and Colour 
exhibits only will be on show ; from October 11 to November 1 Scientific, Nature, Record 
and Technical photographs. Above and on the opposite page we show a few examples 
of the photographer's taste and skill which may help to indicate that the Exhibition 
is maintaining its customary standards of art, distinction and popular interest. 
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THE SURREALIST CAMERA: A STRANGE SERIES FROM THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION. 


BEYOND THE POWER OF THE EYE AND WITHIN 
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THE SCOPE ONLY OF THE MOST FANTASTIC ARTIST : 
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WHAT HAPPENS WHEN 


A LUMP OF SUGAR IS CARELESSLY DROPPED INTO A CUP OF TEA, CAPTURED AND RECORDED BY HIGH-SPEED PHOTOGRAPHY. 


This extraordinary series of photographs, in which high-speed photography portrays 
a ‘Storm in a Teacup,” and shows films and splashes of tea assuming momentarily the 
nightmarish and provocative forms of a Salvador Dali drawing, is exhibited in the 
current exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society at 16, Prince's Gate, S.W.7. 
These pictures were taken by Mr. V. L. Breeze, B.Sc., A.2.C.S., A.R.P.S., and the 
method was as follows: Using an ordinary camera and a condenser-discharge flashlamp 
giving 1-10,000-second discharge, the pictures were obtained by releasing, with a simple 


mechanical device, an ordinary marble at the same instant as the sugar and allowing 
the marble to fall on to a pair of contacts which triggered the flash-lamp. The camera 
lens was left open, the room being in darkness. The different stages were obtained 
by taking six different splashes and increasing the distance through which the marble 
fell as the series progressed. It will be noticed that the splash is in two stages. In 
Pictures 1 to 4, the sugar punches a cavity in the tea; in No. 5 the tea rushes back 
into the cavity, and, overshooting itself, produces the spout-like effect seen in No. 6. 
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“MEN OF TASTE”: 


By MARTIN 5S. BRIGGS.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


2 tape saps that anybody asked you how, in a 
series of biographical sketches, reasonably inter- 
linked, Rameses II. could be grouped with Horace 
Walpole and Beau Nash ? I confess that I shouldn’t 
have had an answer. But Mr. Briggs has made 
the connection. He has made a survey of great 
patrons of the arts, great stimulators of building, 
and employers of architects, craftsmen and painters, 
from the said Rameses (about whom, he admits, 
nothing is known) to Albert the Good, Lord 
Grimthorpe, John Ruskin and William Morris. 

The connection is slender; and the men are 
not all of a kind. I can’t quite see Pope 
Julius II. talking to the Prince Consort, or 
Pericles talking to Beau Nash, or Charlemagne 
talking to John Ruskin, Landor, I suppose, 
might have got away with it with a series of 
“ Imaginary Conversations,” all in his own voice. 
But the common factor is still there. All these 
men, from Pericles to George IV., had the 
notion that; between birth and death, they 
ought to leave physical monuments behind 
them, to witness their progress through life: 
some of them with a pathetic view to their 
own future glory, some with a view to the 
greater glory of God, and some, like Napoleon, 
because they were merely energetic, and had 
to do something. Yet even Napoleon, for all 
his blindness to the arts, was an artist manqué. 
Mr. Briggs does not record the fact that, asa 
cadet, Napoleon wrote novels. If the novels 
had succeeded he might never have done either 
the good or the mischief he did. Henry IIL., 
John Evelyn, Cardinal Richelieu pass across 
these pages. When we get to our own time, 





THE CHATEAU OF CHAMBORD, BUILT BY FRANCIS I. 


Mr. Briggs is rather shy. Because while our British 
rulers have been utterly Philistine, two blackguards 
have cared for beauty. 

There are some strange sentences at the end of 
Mr. Briggs’s Introduction. They are strange because, 
since he has blown the whole of his projected gaff, 
he might as well have written the chapters he intended. 
He says : “‘ As for the end of the story, I was, perhaps, 
equally -foolhardy [the other folly was the conjecture 
about Rameses II. being a Man of Taste, without 
enough evidence], when I completed the writing of 
this book so long ago as 1940, to include a final chapter 
dealing with those self-styled patrons of the arts— 
Hitler and Mussolini. It was a perfectly cool and 
impartial study of the two dictators’ published views 
on the fine arts, together with a critical examination 
of their actual achievements in that field. Some- 
times it acknowledged good work accomplished, 
e.g., the Stadium at Nuremberg, the scheme for 
replanning Berlin, the Piano Regalatore for Rome and 
the new University in that city, the lay-out of the 
new towns in the Campagna, and certain architecture 
in the Italian colonies. Sometimes it transferred 
credit to their predecessors; and on occasion it 
stigmatised their creations (e.g., the Foro Mussolini) 
as mere bombast. The chapter began with the 
startling suggestion; but a reasonable inference, that 
if Hitler had realised his original ambition of becoming 
an architect he would have found his tempestuous 





* * Men of Taste.” By Martin S. Briggs. Mlustrated, (Batsford ; 15s.) 


energy so fully occupied that we might have been 
spared the miseries of the Second World War. 

“It remains my opinion that, in spite of their 
appalling record of cruelty and crime, the claim of 
both Dictators to a place in the gallery of art patrons 
is substantial enough to justify critical examination ; 
but my publishers consider that their inclusion in 
this book, while passion and prejudice are still rampant, 
would be injudicious. So I have bowed to the inevitable, 


-though conceivably the rejection of two undoubtedly 


wicked men on moral grounds may be equally 





EFFIGY OF WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM IN WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
FIGURES AT HIS FEET ARE SAID TO REPRESENT HIS MASTER-MASON, 


MASTER-CARPENTER AND CLERK OF THE WORKS. 


attributed by posterity to 
sheer prejudice.” 

But since these views 
have been let out in a 
preface, why should they 
not have been expanded 
in the book? After all, 
Henry VIII., who was as 
merciless in asserting his 
personality and his power 
as ever Hitler was, is 
allowed in; so why not 
Hitler ? Why not, so far 
as that goes, the Emperor 
Nero? He built the Golden 
House, he could fiddle as 
did Mussolini, and he died 
with the phrase on his 
lips : “ Qualis artifex 
pereo!”’ And why not 
Haroun-al-Raschid, who is 
barely mentioned in these 





FROM THE PORTRAIT BY WILLIAM 
HOARE IN THE PUMP ROOM, BATH. 
Jllustrations from the book “ Men of Taste” ; reproduced by Courtesy of 


the Publishers, Messrs. B. T. Batsford Lid. Photograph of the Author by 
Juliet Haddon. 
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pages, in con- 
nection with 
Charlemagne, 
but who was 
very likely the 
exquisite con- 
noisseur of art 
and torture 
which he is 
represented in 
Flecker’s ‘‘ Has- 
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MR. MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.I.B.A., THE 
AUTHOR OF “ MEN OF TASTE,” REVIEWED ON 
THIS PAGE. 

Mr. Martin S. Briggs is a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and a 
member of the R.I.B.A. Council. Born in 
1882, he was educated at Mill Hill and 
Leeds University and practised in London 
born in_ a8 an architect. He is the author of 
numerous books on modern and historical 


this world sscitecryre, indedieg ps Architect * 
i istory,” ‘Baroque Architecture” an 
with a lust “ Puritan Architecture.” He was lecturer in 
for power the London University School of Architecture 
and for 1919-23, and H.M. Inspector of Technical 

Schools, Board of Education, 1923-45, 
fame. They 


usually think that this world is all, and get 
themselves ‘into a hurry and a flurry, incom- 
prehensible to men with religion who know 
that this world is an interlude, given to us to 
do the best of which we are capable, and to the 
men and their wives on the soil in all con- 
tinents who grow the food without which 
human societies cannot exist. The masses of 
people in this world are sheep led by wolves ; 
and the wolves can often talk enchantingly, 
and promise the earth, or, rather, the New 
Jerusalem, which we may attain in the next 
world, but which we shall never reach in this 
world by dint of theories made up by Marx 
and Lenin, out of books, in the British 





CHISWICK HOUSE (‘LORD BURLINGTON’S VILLA’’), 
FROM A WATER-COLOUR BY J. C. BUCKLER. 


Museum. Mr. Briggs need not think that he 
was the first person to perceive that Hitler was a dis- 
appointed artist. Long ago I remember saying (and 
possibly in this place) that he wanted his revenge 
against the world because they refused him admittance 
to the Vienna School of Architecture, especially as he 
could draw, though he had a preference for drawing 
shell-shattered ruins. Mussolini also had taste; one 
of the chief things which led to his revolting violation 
of Abyssinia (for which, making a case, he might 
have obtained a mandate from the old League, which 
was a solider thing than U.N.O.) was his remembrance 
of the old Roman civilisation (not so much unlike, 
though not so kind) which had spread temples, forums, 
theatres, central-heating and second-hand Greek Art 
over all the old known world. He hated Italy being 
treated as a Museum. His mistake was that he 
thought that Britain, at last, was going to be beaten, 
and that he must swim for the shore. He never 
reached the shore : he was killed by the Communists 
and hanged, upside-down and naked. But I 
cannot forget the enthusiasm with which he talked 
to me, before he thought of Abyssinia or the 
betrayal of Christian Europe by the invasion 
of Albania on Good Friday, about digging up the 
remainder of Herculaneum, and all the sites of old 
Roman battles. 

I think that, in his next edition, Mr. Briggs should 
include him : and mention his efforts at building after 
he drained the Pontine Marshes. 
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THE GRIMETHORPE “STINT” STRIKE: 
A TRAGEDY IN BRITAIN’S NEED. 


oo 





THE ASPECT OF THE YORKSHIRE PIT STRIKE WHICH IS CLEAREST TO THE GENERAL 
PUBLIC: EMPTY WAGONS IN THE SIDINGS AT GRIMETHORPE COLLIERY YARDS. ONE OF THE PITS WHERE THE MEN CAME OUT IN SYMPATHY WITH THE GRIMETHORPE 
STRIKERS : THE PIT-HEAD GEAR OF BARNSLEY MAIN, WITH A STRING OF EMPTY WAGONS. 


WITH FOOD AND COAL AS 
BRITAIN’S CHIEF NEEDS: A 
GRIMETHORPE FARMER HAR- 
VESTS HIS OATS IN THE 
ARRIVING TO ADDRESS THE GRIMETHORPE STRIKERS IN AN APPEAL WHICH FAILED: SHADOW OF GRIMETHORPE 


COLLIERY, WITH AN IDLE 
MR. JOSEPH HALL, AREA PRESIDENT OF THE N.U.M. (CENTRE OF THE GROUP, LEFT). MINER LOOKING ON.- 
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YOUNG GRIMETHORPE MINERS ON STRIKE, EXERCISING THEIR DOGS NEAR THE IDLE COLLIERY, WHILE DEADLOCK 
CONTINUES BETWEEN THE COAL-FACE WORKERS AND THE MACHINERY OF THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD. 


HE strike which started in the South Yorkshire colliery at Grimethorpe over the length of the “ stint,” 
or coal-face worked, and which spread to a number of other collieries in the same coalfield, was reckoned 

to have lost the country 400,000 tons of coal by September 7. A number of appeals and offers of negotia- A TYPICAL COAL-STRIKE SCENE: BARNSLEY MINERS CHATTING AT A 
tion had been turned down, but on that date the Area Council of the National Union of Mineworkers STREET CORNER, WHILE STRIKING IN SYMPATHY WITH THE GRIME- 
unanimously approved the proposal made at a London conference on the previous day, that a committee of THORPE COLLIERY WORKERS. 
three should investigate the strikers’ grievances and called on the miners to return to work immediately. 
On September 8 a mass meeting at Grimethorpe, addressed by Mr. Tom Williams, Minister for Agriculture — 
and M.P. for the Don Valley, and various area leaders, voted against a resumption of work. It has been | wrong, and also that under private ownership the grievance would have 
reported that the strikers maintain that the Coal Board will not climb down although it can see it is in the | been settled in a day instead of dragging on for over a month. 
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THE MAN OF THE MOMENT: EXPRESSIONS AND GESTURES WHICH MARKED THE MOST TELLING POINTS IN MR. ERNEST BE 
CONGRESS CONFERENCE AT SOUTHPORT, IN WHICH HE PROCLAIMED BRITAIN’S INDEPENDENCE OF BOTH EAST AND WEST AND URGED A COMMONWEALTH CUSTOMS UNION. 
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(RIGHT.) 


{ (RIGHT.) 
MISS 
FLORENCE 
HANCOCK 
(T.G.W.U.), 


(LEFT.) \ 
MR. GEORGE | 
\ W. THOMSON, 
) PRESIDENT OF | 
THE TRADES | 
UNION 
CONGRESS. 


(LEFT.) 

MR. VINCENT 
TEWSON, 
GENERAL 

SECRETARY 
OF THE 
TRADES 

UNION 
CONGRESS. 
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LORD DUKESTON, VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS. 


"MR. GEORGE ISAACS, MINISTER 
OF LABOUR. 
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PERSONALITIES AND A STATESMAN: 
TRADES UNION NOTABLES AT SOUTHPORT. 


FTER preliminary meetings of the General Council and under the two 
shadows of the economic crisis and the South Yorkshire coal strike, the 
seventy-ninth Annual Conference of the Trades Union Congress was opened at 
Southport on September 1 by the presidential address of Mr. G. W. Thomson, 
in which he called upon the Government to give the people the full facts of the 
economic crisis. Mr. Arthur Horner, secretary of the Mineworkers’ Union, said 
we had no excuse as a nation for not getting enough coal. On the second day, 
Mr. George Isaacs, the Minister of Labour, outlined the Government's plans for 
the direction of labour, and the conference as a whole was somewhat uneasy 
on this subject. The third day was marked by a major speech by Britain's 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Ernest Bevin. This was one of his most powerful per- 
formances and received prolonged applause. One of the most interesting points 
he raised was the suggestion (made on his own responsibility) that the possibility 
of a Customs Union for Commonwealth and Empire, and also of a European 
Customs Union, should be studied. He emphasised Britain's independence from 
both East and West, and said, moreover, “‘ Give me the tools of production and 
their full results, and I will change the foreign policy of Europe." On September 5, 
the Congress declined by 4,857,000 votes to 2,360,000 to press the Government 
to nationalise iron and steel. Miss Florence Hancock, of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, was elected T.U.C. chairman for the coming year. 


MR. M. Jj. 
BENSTEAD 
(NATIONAL 
UNION OF 
RAILWAY 
WORKERS), A 
MEMBER OF 
THE T.U.C. 
GENERAL 
COUNCIL. | 


(LEFT.) 
DAME ANNE 
LOUGHLIN 
(UNION OF 
\ TAILORS AND 
\ GARMENT 
WORKERS), A 
MEMBER OF 


RIGHT.) 
MR. WILL 
LAWTHER 
(NATIONAL 
UNION OF 
MINE- 
WORKERS), A \ 
MEMBER OF 
THE T.U.C. 
GENERAL 
COUNCIL. \ 
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VIEWED BY MR. BEVIN AS HER HANDICAP: AMERICA’S HOARDED GOLD. 
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HOW THE GOLD WAS PREPARED FOR TRANSPORT TO THE FORT KNOX 
DEPOSITORY : MELTING PART OF THE FIRST CONSIGNMENT INTO = INGOTS. 








N his speech to the Trades 
Union Congress at 
Southport on September 3, 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, the 
Foreign Secretary, referred 
to the United States’ famous 
gold reserves, worth some 
£5,000,000,000, as follows: 
““T know these Americans 
will be upset, but I have 
always got to upset some- 
body. My own conviction 
is that she handicapped her- 
self and caused high taxa- 
tion in her own country by 
her failure to redistribute 
the Fort Knox gold. If you 
found another gold-mine in 
the world, it would assist 
you—it would be a great 
advantage—but there is 
gold which has already been 
mined, and it is doing 
nothing."’ The Fort Knox 
gold Depository was com- 
pleted in 1936, and (as 
recorded in *‘ The Illustrated 
London News” of Jan. 30, 
1937) the first consignment 
was melted into ingots and 
safely transported there 
shortly afterwards. The 
stronghold is situated in the 
Army reservation. It is sur- 
rounded by a steel fence 
which can be electrified and 
a ditch. The passages are 
mirrored, so that the guards 
have a two-way view, and 
the gold is kept in a steel 
and concrete vault on bed- 
rock. The 20-ton door is 
the only entrance, and 
poison gas is given off if an 
oxy-acetylene blow lamp is 
used on it. As a final pre- 
caution the vault can be 
flooded from outside. \ 
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A FURTHER STAGE IN THE PROCESS OF TURNING GOLD INTO INGOTS: 
POURING THE MOLTEN METAL INTO MOULDS AT THE PHILADELPHIA MINT. 
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’ AN IMPREGNABLE FORTRESS WHICH CONTAINS FIYE THOUSAND MILLION POUNDS’ WORTH OF GOLD: 
W 
a 7" ‘OF THE UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY IN THE MILITARY RESERVATION OF FORT KNOX, KENTUCKY, 


AN AIR VIEW 
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HOW AMERICA’S HOARD OF GOLD IS GUARDED: ONE OF THE TWO BULLET-PROOF 


SENTRY-BOXES WHICH FLANK THE ONLY ENTRANCE TO THE GOLD DEPOSITORY. 
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THE MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE TREASURE HOUSE WHICH MR. BEVIN REGARDS AS AN 
‘ AMERICAN HANDICAP: THE ARMOUR-PLATED DOOR, FITTED WITH AN ELABORATE LOCK. 
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T is too much to say that the study of 
geography with reference to strategy is 
a new science. Statesmen and soldiers have 
not altogether ncglected it. The executants 
in great campaigns spread over a large ex- 
panse of the earth’s surface could not avoid 
the subject. Napoleon provides a striking 
instance of one to whom it was familiar. He 
was a great student of maps; from them 
and an extraordinary memory for sights 
seen on his campaigns, he was enabled to carry in his 
mind vivid pictures of slopes and surfaces, forests, the 
course and nature of rivers. With a narrower vision, the 
detail comprehended by the Archduke Charles, his frequent 
opponent, was even more complete. He saw European 
strategy in terms of the valley of the Danube, particularly 
above the confluence with the Inn, where the crossing- 
places, established or potential, were numerous and the 
communications good, affording the commander who based 
his operations on the river oppor- 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
GEOGRAPHY, POLITICS, AND STRATEGY. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


assumed figure of the earth—and the shape of the earth is 
still to a considerable extent an assumption. We know 
little of its irregularities and, still more important, we do 
not know how far its figure is static. As she dryly put 
it, we cannot yet be quite certain of destroying Hollywood 
from Timbuctoo. And it is to be doubted whether, amid 
all the recent advances of science, there is any likely to close 
the gap _ mba desire and performance in this respect. 


Professor Taylor’s study of geography leads her to a 
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lie open to the visitor does not attempt to 
keep its survey secret. When France began 
her excellent survey to replace the 1/80,000 
maps, which were so old that the railways had 
been superimposed upon them, anybody could 
obtain copies of the new 1/50,000 maps. It 
did not occur to her to keep them secret 
because it seemed so impossible to hide the 
shape of the country. But it is different 
with present-day Soviet Russia. If you obtain 
a permit to fly to Moscow—and it is something not easy 
to get—you will find that your aircraft lands at Berlin, 
probably on the Tempelhof Airport, and there takes in a 
couple of Russian wireless operators for the final stage of 
the flight. Without them, flying over Russian territory 
is not permitted, and I imagine that an aircraft which did 
so would run a considerable risk of being shot down. 
These wireless operators cannot be considered necessary 
from the technical point of view. Flights are carried out 
‘between almost all other countries 
without the addition to the crew 





tunities for manoeuvre from which 
he might secure a mastery over 4 
all Central Europe.- Other Aus- y i l 
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trian generals, like his son, the 
Archduke Albert, and Radetzky, 
saw and exploited the significance 
of the valley of the Po in like 
manner. The princes of the 
House of Savoy, about whom I 
wrote recently, founded not only 
their stgategy in war, but their 
whole international policy upon 
the Alps and their valleys suit- 
able to military movement. 

Yet in the days of these cap- 
tains there did not exist a con- 
ception of world geography and 
strategy such as has now,appeared, 
and obviously there was less need 
of it, even if the technical back- 
ground had been available. To- 
day the need is insistent, in view 
of the increased range of weapons 
and the speed of transport. Yet 
the material at the strategic 
geographer’s disposal, particularly 
instrumental survey of a high 
order of precision, lags behind 
his requirements. This aspect 
of geography, along with others, 
was recently dealt with in the 
presidential address tc the British 
Association at Dundee by Pro- 
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fessor Eva G. R. Taylor, entitled 

“The Geographer in War and 
Peace.” She made one significant 
but disputable point when she 
remarked, as reported, that “ the 
day had passed when the pre- 
requisites of power could be 
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assembled under one flag by 
oversea empire-building.” 





If she oe : 








meant that the day for expansion 
of colonial oversea holdings was 
over, one can agree with her. 
If she implied that an entity 
scattered all over the globe, as 
is the British Commonwealth, was 
more acutely threatened and 
therefore relatively weakened by 
modern developments, one can 
also agree. Yet it remains a 
fact that the scattered Commonwealth displayed great power 
in the last war and still possesses vast potential strength. 
And recently-acquired holdings, such as Okinawa in 
American hands, possess high strategic significance. 

Nor will anyone contradict the view of Professor Taylor 
that two Powers, the United States and Soviet Russia, 
and two only, now stand at the summit of strength, far 
above their nearest competitor. She suggested that assess- 
ment of their geographies had become as important as 
understanding of their ideologies. She asked a question often 
asked of late: ‘‘ How closely are they matched?” and 
speculated whether, theoretically, a better balance would be 
obtained if by means of an alliance “Canada were thrown 
into the scales on the one hand and the contiguous parts 
of the Middle East on the other.” She was speaking here 
in terms of metals and ores, of timber, and of oil; but in 
fact, from the strictly military point of view, Canada is 
very closely linked to the United States for the purpose of 
defence. Canada may not be a signatory to the Treaty 
of Rio de Janeiro nor a member of the Pan-American 
Union, and she has no formal alliance with the United 
States for the defence of the North American continent, 
but a would-be aggressor who counted upon anything less 
than a wholeheartedly combined and co-ordinated defence 
would be making a grave mistake. And this defensive 
understanding lies at the root of the study in strategic 
geography which is now in progress, the survey of the 
great frost-bound islands which stretch for a thousand 
miles north of Hudson Bay towards the North Pole. 
Nowhere can the revolutionary change which has come 
over the trend of geographical study as a result of the 
recent developments in warfare be seen more clearly. 

Professor Taylor went on to say that geographers 
might be startled to hear it suggested that the exact size 
and shape of the earth might be elevated to the rank of 
“top secrets,” adding that the suggestion was not really 
surprising in view of the range of modern weapons, which 
proceed towards their targets ona course following the 
bulge of the earth’s surface. Their success must largely 
depend upon the accuracy with which the position of those 
targets has been determined. On the other hand, a very 
small proportion of the earth's surface has, up to the 
present, been the subject of a precise instrumental survey. 
And, as Professor Taylor pointed out, the “ tying up” of 
the areas covered by such exact surveys has often been 
carried out in the past by calculation based upon the 


THE STRATEGIC 
OF PERSIA, 


IMPORTANCE OF PALESTINE: 
SAUDI ARABIA AND SOVIET RUSSIA; 


The majority report of the United Nations Special Commission on Palestine which was published on August 31 recommends 
that that country should be divided into an Arab and a Jewish State, and that the city of Jerusalem should be placed under 
the international trusteeship system with the United Nations as the administrative authority. 
a vast area of the Middle East, and the security of the partitioned country may require external guarantees. 
Captain Falls states that Professor Eva G. R. Taylor, in an address to the British Association at Dundee, speculated whether peg ee 

Russia would be obtained if Canada were thrown into the scales on the one hand 
In that hypothetical ot, : Palestine, owing to its key 
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A MAP SHOWING 
THE DARDANELLES AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 


oe to the U.S.S.R. on the other. 
assume an importance out of proportion to its size and 
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Emeritus Professor of oe 
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conclusion which the planning staff officer has already 
learnt by hard experience but which does not occur to the 
general public. It is that bad map-making may in itself 
prove valuable in defence ; it serves as a sort of camou- 
flage. The future, she said, lay in photogammetry, which 
is stereoscopic surveying and mapping from the air. There 
also I fully agree with her, but my acquiescence comes to 
an end when she asserts that there is no defence against 
it. In the case of a powerful State with vast territories 
there surely is a defence. A country of which the frontiers 


ITS POSITION RELATIVE TO THE OIL WELLS 


Palestine commands strategically 


of natives of the lands flown over. 
e ‘ They must be regarded as to 
i some extent sentries over the 
aircraft and its crew and pas- 
sengers while flying over Russian 
soil. And I do not see why in 
time of peace Russia should find 
any difficulty in preventing stereo- 
scopic survey from the air. In 
war, it is another matter. Then 
ry it is impossible, except with over- 
whelming air ascendancy, to 
prevent passage over territory 
which an enemy desires to survey 
by high-flying and fast recon- 
naissance aircraft. Even then 
Russia would possess a_ great 
advantage by reason of the im- 
mense depth of her territory. 
Whereas a survey of this type 
could be completed rapidly and 
without much danger in a small 
country such as Belgium, the risks 
would be very great in Russia, 
and even if they were entirely 
avoided, the mere extent of the 
area to be covered would make 
the work very long and trying. 
I should not mind wagering that 
the majority of the railways which 
are shown on our maps of Russia 
are marked several miles from 
their true course, and I consider 
it probable that we shall not 
progress far in the direction of 
more accurate knowledge of 
Russia in a geographical any 
more than in a social sense for 
some time to come. 

The strategist, the tactician, 
and the military administrator 
are nowadays calling more and 
more insistently-for the aid of 
the scientist. The soldier, sailor, 
and airman must realise that they 
need the assistance of the geo- 
grapher as much as that of any 
other scientific student, and the 
latter has important tasks to 
undertake. A great generation of 
British geographers has recently 
passed away, foremost among them Sir Halford Mackinder, 
whose death made relatively little stir in this country and 
whose influence in it, profound though it was in professional 
circles, was far more extended on the Continent and, above 
all, in Nazi Germany. Our geographers are intellectually 
honest, concerning themselves with seeking the truth, 
whereas the Germans who used their ideas bent them to 
suit the Nazi creed. The strategic conceptions which the 
German geopoliticians took from Mackinder—himself inclined 
to exaggeration in his later years—were used to support a 
theory of the fitness of Germany for world-power and of the 
inevitability that she should assume it, which became an 
important factor in the Nazi desire for expansion and so one 
of the causes of the late war itself. We do not ask our geo- 
graphers to imitate them, to pass beyond the borderland of 
scientific research and speculation into the region of the 
bogus, as they did. We do demand of them, on the one hand, 
further advances in the realm of pure science and cartography ; 
on the other, the speculative and empirical study, based 
upon ascertained facts, which are called for in the higher 
geography as in the higher branches of many other sciences. 

Professor Eva Taylor pleaded that recognition of the 
regional differentiation occurring within the framework of 
the earth as a functioning organic whole should become 
part of the mental background of every thinking person. 
This is indeed a desirable goal, but one which it will take 
a long time to reach in the most favourable circumstances. 
The stratum of society which I should like to see making a 
start along these lines is the official stratum, politicians and 
their senior advisers in the Civil Service as well as those 
of the fighting forces. If only the men who are ultimately 
responsible for policy and for the resources which are 
devoted to it could improve their geographical conceptions, 
they would see more clearly the path which they follow, 
would realise better how economies should be made and the 
approximate effect of each alternative economy on world 
strategy. The practice of treating resources like a cake 
to be cut in equal slices for the thrée Services or for a 
series of oversea stations, still comes too readily to White- 
hall and leads to forgetfulness of the fact that both the 
Services and the oversea garrisons are interdependent, an 
organic whole which must be adjusted to the demands of 
policy and the features of geography. Maps and globes 
should be the tools of the politician, the latter especially. 
The politician is fortunate in that he can obtain them, 
which is difficult for “ every thinking person” nowadays. 
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GREETED WITH 


following day the Treaty of Mutual Defence drafted at 
inter-American defence conferenceat Petropolis was dened. 


(LEFT.) 
DR. LOUIS C. RIVETT. 


‘ Died on September 5, aged 
\ fifty-nine. A distinguished 
obstetrician, gynzcologist 
and ——. Gynzcological 
) and bstetric Senten, 
\ Middlesex Hospital ; Senior 
\ Surgeon, Chelsea Hospital 
\ for Women. Throughout 
his life devoted his skill to 
furthering the interests of 
his branch of medicine. 
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\ 
} (RIGHT.) 
i LT.-GEN. SIR J. STEELE. 
\ Appointed Adjutant-General 
‘ to the Forces in succession 
! to General Sir Richard 
, O’Connor, who is retiring. 
Has been High Commis- 
\ sioner and C.-in-C. of the 
\ British troops in Austria 
| since May 1946. He is due 
{ to leave Austria, where the 
\ news of his departure has 
\ been met with genuine 
‘ regret, at the end of 
\ September. 
Ny 
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| (LEFT.) 
| MR. DANIEL CARPIO. 
A Peruvian swimmer and 
the first man to swim the 
= \} Channel since 1939. He 
: entered the water at Cap 
\ Gris Nez at 10 a.m. on 
\ September 4 and reached 
Shakespeare Beach, Dover, 


and took seven hours to 
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THE HUNGARIAN ELECTIONS: 


RECORDING HIS VOTE IN THE ELECTIONS WHICH BROUGHT SUCCESS TO HIS PARTY. 
T he Hungarian elections held on August 31 resulted in the Communist Party heading the 

olls with more than a third of the votes given to the Government Coalition and a fifth 
However, there have been allegations that organised, 
spread, om and plural voting was responsible for the Communist victory. M. 


of the 4,996,161 votes cast. 
wien, Socialist Minister of Justice, wnaticleliy | 
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just before 2 a.m. the fol- | 
lowing day. He had a stiff | 
swim against strong tides, | 


SHOWERS OF PAPER AND TAPE-MACHINE STRIPS: 
TRUMAN DRIVING THROUGH THE STREETS OF RIO DE JANEIRO. 
President Truman was warmly welcomed when he ry in Rio on September 1. 
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PERSONALITIES 


AND EVENTS 


OF THE WEEK: 


PEOPLE IN THE 


PUBLIC EYE. 


\ (RIGHT.) EN ROUTE FOR THE U.S.: 


\ 


\ | DR. SCHUSCHNIGG AND HIS FAMILY. 


Dr. Schuschnigg, the former Chancellor 
of Austria, who spent seven years as a 
{ Nazi prisoner, recently left Naples for | 
\ New York with his family. He is to give 

‘ a series of lectures in the United States. 
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On the 
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AND THE | 
SCOTLAND. 


H.R.H,. PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


MARQUESS OF HUNTLY, PREMIER MARQUESS OF 


One of the great events of Scotland’s social season, the Aboyne Ball, was | 
) this year attended by royalty. H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, accompanied by 
\ Princess Margaret, was present at the Ball, and they both joined in dancing | 
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\ of Cambridge 
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(RIGHT.) 

THE DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. 
Unanimously elected Grand 
Master of the United Grand 
Lodge of England, the 
highest Masonic honour, in 
succession to the late Earl 
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Bese 


niversity, 


University, since 1938. Par- 

liamentary Under-Secretary 

of State for the Colonies, 
’ 1943-45. 
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' (LEFT.) 
\ AIR CHIEF - MARSHAL 
} SIR JOHN SLESSOR. 
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; To be Commandant of the | 


Imperial Defence College in 

succession to General Sir 
* William Slim. He is fifty, 
‘ and has been Air Council 
' Member for Personnel since 
: April 1945. Has had a dis- 

tinguished career in the 
)} R.F.C. and R.A.F. Deputy 
\ C.-in-C., Mediterranean 
Allied Air Forces, 1944-45. 


" (RIGHT.) 
SIR JOHN MACFARLANE 
KENNEDY. 


Appointed chairman of the 
Electricity issioners 
in succession to Sir Cyril W. 
Hurcomb. Sir John Ken- 
nedy is sixty-seven and 
was appointed an Elec- 
tricity Commissioner i 
July 1934. Has been 
deputy chairman of the 
Commissioners since Janu- 
ary 1938. Partner in Ken- 
nedy and Donkin, Consult- 
ing panes 1906-34. 
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SEVENTEEN CENTURIES IN ONE SEASON-——-DENIS COMPTON (RIGHT) BEING CONGRATULATED 
RECORD BY SIR PELHAM WARNER AT HASTINGS. 


Denis Compton, playing for the South of England v. the South Africans at Hastings on Sept. 4, scored his 
season, SO fo mapa 

ton’s pi 
Ronplanehi. At the time of writing it looks as if he may yet beat 


Hayward’s forty-one year-old record of scoring 3518 runs in a season. 


the record of sixteen three-figure innings in a season estab- 
nal scoring this season has been largely responsible 
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1 THE END OF AN ILL-ADVISED ATTEMP’ | ° 
| HOW 4500 JEWISH ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS | 1 
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HOW FOUR-AND-A-HALF THOUSAND QUEUE-JUMPERS WERE RETURNED TO THE TAIL OF THE } at i 
QUEUE: THE THREE SHIPS IN CONVOY CARRYING THE ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS TO HAMBURG. 
s\ 
wie Yom 
i a ; AS THE OCEAN VIGOUR NEARED HAMBURG: A VIEW SHOWING SOME OF THE 1400 JEWS ON BOARD, Hou 
H P ; PART OF THE GROUP WHO UNSUCCESSFULLY ATTEMPTED ILLEGAL ENTRY INTO PALESTINE, My ro 
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hy PREPARED FOR ALL EVENTUALITIES: THE QUAY AT WHICH THE JEWISH PASSENGERS 
OF THE OCEAN VIGOUR LANDED, PEACEFULLY FOR THE MOST PART, ON SEPTEMBER 8. 
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AFTER A SIXTEEN-DAY VOYAGE FROM PORT DE BOUC, THE OCEAN VIGOUR, THE FIRST OF THE .\ |, ; 1 \ 

} set Ban re) \) THE WAITING TRAIN AT HAMBURG, IN WHICH THE FIRST JEWS TO DISEMBARK FROMTHE .t | TH 
»’ CONVOY OF THREE SHIPS, BEING ESCORTED TO A HAMBURG QUAY BY A CONTROL yreem.§, j C6NAN Vi00CR WERE TAKEN 7O THE CAMPO PREPARED POR THEIR ARRIVAL. . \ 
Loaded with over four thousand Jews, attempting illegal entry into Palestine, the every opportunity to land at Port de Bouc. The British Government then announced the 
President Warfield, which had slipped out of a French port, was taken in charge by the that since these refugees. were unwilling to return to the country from which they In ¢ 
Royal Navy on July 18. She was brought into Haifa and the refugees, after some had embarked and which was ready to take them back, they would therefore be taken Oas 
resistance, transferred to three British ships, the Ocean Vigour,’ Empire Rival and to the only place where there was convenient accommodation within British juris- at | 


Runnymede Park. The shios then sailed for France and the passengers were given diction—Germany. The three ships accordingly left Port de Bouc on August 22, and give 
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TO FORCE GREAT BRITAIN’S HAND: 
WERE RETURNED FROM PALESTINE. 
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Yon ANOTHER VIEW OF THE OCEAN VIGOUR BOUND FOR HAMBURG: A FEW BRITISH SOLDIERS CAN * 


” BE SEEN IN THE BOWS. NINETY MEN OF THE 6TH AIRBORNE DIVISION ACCOMPANIED EACH SHIP. 
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"| NISSEN HUTS AT POPPENDORF CAMP: HERE, AND AT AM STAW, PREPARATIONS WERE 
‘ MADE FOR THE 4500 JEWS WHO REFUSED TO LAND IN FRANCE, 
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, THE FIRST OF THE THREE SHIPS TRANSPORTING JEWS BACK FROM PALESTINE IN DOCK: THE 
ry OCEAN VIGOUR SEEN ALONGSIDE A HAMBURG QUAY, WHERE SHE TIED UP ON SEPTEMBER 7. 
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PART-TENTED ONE OF THE * OPERATION RECEPTION IN &* 














M°THE ,t \\ THE DINING-TENT AT POPPENDORF CAMP, ONE OF THE PART-HUTTED, ‘ PRECAUTIONS NECESSARY IN oasis” (THE 

.\L. ‘y Ay CAMPS PREPARED FOR THE JEWS FROM THE THREE SHIPS. \, GERMANY OF THE PORT DE BOUC JEWS): ERECTING A SEARCHLIGHT IN POPPENDOKF CAMP. 
ounced the first of the three, the Ocean Vigour, tied up at a Hamburg quay on September 7. excluded and no photographs were to be taken until after the disembarkation was under 
h they In Germany the preparations to receive them, called for convenience sake * Operation way. With the first ship this process began at 6.55 a.m. on Sept. 8. The majority 
> taken Oasis,’”’ were full ani elaborate. Two camps, part-hutted, part-tented, were prepared landed peacefully though sullenly, but about 60 recalcitrants created some distur- 
1 juris- at Poppendorf-and Am Staw. The disembarkation arrangements were designed to bance. The previous day, at the Jewish D.P. camp at Belsen, there had been two 
22, and give the Jews an opportunity of landing without losing ‘‘face.’’ The Press were demonstrations, in which, among other items, Mr. Bevin's effigy was burned. 
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HOW FIGHTER PILOTS CAN BE SHOT TO SAFETY: A Ni 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArTisT, G. H. Davis, witr 








AND THE DROGUE Has OPENED, 


fER IN THE AIR. THE DROGUE 
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THE PILOT-BIECTION SEAT: DRAWINGS ILLUSTRATING AN INVENTION WHEREBY A PILOT IS THRO 


has now been adopted for all R.A.F. jet-propelled fighters. The pilot-ejection seat 
is thrown clear of the aircraft by means of a piston-gun and a small explosive charge. 
The inner piston is attached to the seat, and the other is fixed to the aircraft. A 
second charge is fired as the cylinders begin to move apart, which tends to smooth 
off the violence of the initial shock. The first charge is fired at the moment when 


On August 29 the first man to be ejected from an aircraft travelling at over 
500 m.p.h. made a safe descent from a Gloster Meteor jet fighter over the R.A.F. 
airfield at Chalgrove, near High Wycombe. This test of a new apparatus designed 
to enable pilots to escape from high-speed aircraft was carried out by Mr. Bernard 
Lynch, an employee of Martin-Baker Aircraft, the inventors of the device which 
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NEW ESCAPE DEVICE FOR USE IN JET-PROPELLED AIRCRAFT. 


THE CO-OPERATION OF MARTIN-BAKER AIRCRAFT CoMPANy, LTD. 


* oh eal 


ithids 2a 


4- AFTER A FREE FALL POR A CERTAIN | 
CORD (OR RELEASE LEVER) AND OPENED Hii 
THE 80-LB. SEAT 1S RAPIDLY COM! 


- 


a 
% 
‘ 
cl 


S THROWN CLEAR OF HIS FALLING AIRCRAFT WHEN TRAVELLING AT SPEEDS IN EXCESS OF 500 MLP.H. 


actuated the trigger, and when the seat is well clear. The pilot then abandons 
the seat and falls clear before pulling the rip-cord of his own parachute. In the test 


tion seat 
a 28-ft. parachute was attached to the seat, but for the standard seats for the R.A.F. 


the pilot pulls down the face-blind which must be used for protection owing to 
the speed of the aircraft and the speed of the ejection. To prevent the seat turning 


charge. 
raft. A over and over in the air, a small parachute or drogue is provided, and this is pulled 
>smooth | out by a second gun firing a tubular weight attached to it. This gun is operated a drogue is fitted as shown in our illustrations. The complete descent from 12,000 ft. 
occupied just five minutes, and Mr. Lynch experienced no difficulty whatever. 


nt when by a line attached to the aircraft, which is freed from the seat immediately it has 
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EARS OF MOTORING: THE R.A.C.’s JUBILEE 
2BRATED IN A CONCOURS D’ELEGANCE. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE ELEGANCE OF FORTY-FIVE YEARS AGO: AN ENTRY IN THE R.A.C. 


CONCOURS D'ELEGANCE, MR. T. W. LIGHTFOOT’S 12-H.P, ARROL JOHNSTON (1902). 


1947 MODEL 30-H.P. ALLARD CAR, A MODERN OPEN 
CAR WHICH WON AN AWARD IN ITS CLASS AT THE REGENT’S PARK CONCOURS D’ELEGANCE. 


ROAD ELEGANCE OF TO-DAY: A 
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1905-1915 DECADE BEING ASSESSED FOR ELEGANCE AND CONDITION AS THEY PARADED A “BABY” CAR OF FORTY-FOUR YEARS AGO: A SMALL PEUGEOT 
THE JUDGES IN THE R.A.C. JUBILEE PARADE IN REGENT’S PARK ON SEPTEMBER 6. OF 1903 VINTAGE, AN EDWARDIAN AGE ENTRANT IN THE R.A.C. 
oat eens Wy CONCOURS D'ELEGANCE IN REGENT’S PARK. 



























NOSTALGIC IN THEIR LINES AND SPLENDID IN THEIR BRASS: CARS OF THE EDWARDIAN 


AGE AWAITING THE SURVEY OF THE JUDGES OF 1947 IN THE R.A.C. RALLY. 


On September 6 the Royal Automobile Club celebrated its Jubilee with a Concours 
@’Elégance in Regent's Park. Despite the shadow cast over the occasion by the 
approaching petrol cuts, more than a hundred cars of all ages were entered and 
paraded before the judges. As always, the old cars had a great reception from the 
crowds of spectators, whether as receiving the acclaim elways awarded to veterans 
still hale and hearty or as representing an age when motoring personified adventure 


RECALLING THE DAYS WHEN MOTORING WAS AN ADVENTUROUS AND GLAMQROUS 
PURSUIT: A I907 PHCENIX IN THE PARADE’ AT THE R.A.C. CONCOURS DELEGANCE 


| and panache in an otherwise peaceful world, it is impossible to say. There were, 
in addition, cars of the years between the wars, and in ti._se classes Bentleys and 
Rolls-Royces were outstanding. Among the cars of to-day, elegant Allards, Arm- 
strong-Siddeleys and an Alfa-Romeo received awards. The Jubilee period, from 1897 
up to the present day, was fully represented, and the case fo> “‘smart turn-out” as 
against “functional stream-lining’’ was deployed in all its aspects. 


i 
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FROM STEAM TO. GAS IN FIFTY YEARS: MARINE TURBINE DEVELOPMENT. 


ha 








SEPTEMBER 1898: THE FIRST STEAM-TURBINE VESSEL AT FULL SPEED—THE TORPEDO-BOAT TURBINIA WAS 100 FT. LONG AND PROPELLED BY STEAM DRIVEN AGAINST THE FANS- 
‘ OF SPECIALLY MADE WHEELS ON THE THREE PROPELLER-SHAFTS WHICH ROTATED THE SCREWS. 
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SEPTEMBER 1947: THE FIRST GAS-TURBINE VESSEL AT SPEED—M.G.B. 2009, A TRIPLE-SCREW 110-FT. CRAFT FITTED WITH A MARINE GAS-TURBINE WHICH DRIVES THE CONVENTIONAL 
SHAFT AND SCREW WITH AN OUTPUT RATED AT 2500 SHAFT HORSZ-POWER. 


Nearly fifty years ago ‘ The Illustrated London News” published the above photograph instead of steam, is used to rotate the turbine and the power from the jet is con- 
of the first vessel to be driven by a steam-turbine. It was the torpedo-boat Turbinia, verted into a rotary motion to drive the conventional shaft and propeller. The 
whose “ newly-invented engine with no cylinder, or fly-wheel, or elaborate system of Admiralty are experimenting further with this type of propulsion and a marine 
valves and rods and pistons,” made by C. A. Parsons and Co. Ltd., developed a gas-turbine sufficiently powerful to propel an escort vessel is under construction. 
speed of 35 knots. On September 3, 1947, the first vessel to be driven by a marine On this page we bridge half-a-century’s progress in the development of turbine 


gas-turbine—M.G.B. 2009—made a test run off Portsmouth. In the gas-turbine, gas, propulsion and record pictorially two outstanding events. 
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EXPLOSIONS AND 


DESTROYED IN ORDER THAT THE RIVER MAY HAVE AN UNIMPEDED FLOW WHEN RUNNING 
HIGH IN THE WINTER MONTHS: A VIEW OF THE BLOWING-UP OF THE INVERALMOND DAM 
ON THE RIVER ALMOND, IN PERTHSHIRE. 


a 


SPECTATORS HURRYING TO SEE THE DAMAGE DONE 
TO THE FLAK- TOWER IN. THE BERLIN TIERGARTEN. 
On faquet 30 an attempt was made to blow up the flak-tower in the 
Berlin Tiergarten in which 30,000 people sheltered during the war. It 
was claimed that it would withstand the most powerful bomb, and the 
detonation of 50,000 Ib. of T.N.T. left the walls still standing. 


“WE WANT MORE BREAD OF BETTER QUALITY ": THE KEYNOTE OF A PARIS DEMONSTRATION, IN 
WHICH A REPORTED 700,000 WORKERS GATHERED AT THE CHAMPS DE MARS ON SEPTEMBER 5. 
SHORT BUT WIDESPREAD STRIKES INCREASED THE CROWDS. 


AFTER THE EXPLOSION : 
THE RETAINING WALL 


THE DISEMBOWELLED, CRACKED, BUT STILL STANDING, FLAK- TOWER IN 
BERLIN, WITH AN INSCRIPTION, “OUR REPUTATION HOLDS TRUE,”’ SHOWN 
AFTER THE EXPLOSION OF 50,000 LB. OF T.N.T. 


NEWS Sept. 13, 1947 


DEMONSTRATIONS: NEWS EVENTS AT HOME AND OVERSEA. 


é 


THE RUINS OF THE INVERALMOND DAM, SHOWING (IN BACKGROUND) 
STILL STANDING; AND (IN FRONT) GREAT BLOCKS OF CONCRETE 
FROM THE DAM ITSELF. 





SHOWING THE STEEL DOORS FORCED OPEN BY THE BLAST: THE 
TIERGARTEN FLAK~-TOWER AFTER THE UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT 
TO BLOW IT UP. 
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PARISIANS CARRYING A BANNER PROCLAIMING “ WE WANT TO 
MORE LIGHTHEARTED PLACARD, BOTH TYPICAL OF PARIS FOOD DEMONSTRATIONS. 
On September 5 workers in the transport services and many offices and factories in Paris stopped 
work to take part in a huge demonstration against vod pry French Government's food policy 
Six processions left various points in Paris and gathered at the Champs de Mars, the open space 


near the Eiffel Tower. The two chief things which they demanded were Ramadier’s resignation 
and bigger rations of better quality bread. 


LIVE,” AND A 
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TOPICAL EVENTS IN BRITAIN AND ABROAD: 
A PICTORIAL COMMENTARY ON THE NEWS. 


(LEFT.) READY TO DESCEND 

360 #«8FT. INTO GAPING 

GHYLL: DR. D. E. PRICE, 

LEEDS UNIVERSITY PATHO- 

LOGIST, INVESTIGATING THE 

DISCOVERY OF A SKELETON 
IN THE POT-HOLE. 


Three weeks ago a skeleton 
was found in the Trow 
Ghyll pot-hole, Yorkshire, 
by members of a pot-holing 
club. Investigations were 
still in progress when the 
discovery of a second 
skeleton in Gaping Ghyll 
pot-hole, on Ingleborough 
Mountain, Yorkshire, was 
reported. In order to reach 
the scene of the discovery 
police and Dr. D. E. Price, 
Leeds University patholo- 
gist, had to descend 360 ft. 
in a “bo’sun’s chair.” 


(RIGHT.) PREPARING FOR 
THE -DESCENT INTO GAPING 
GHYLL :.POLICE AND THEIR 
HELPERS AT THE TOP OF 
THE POT-HOLE WHERE A 
SKELETON WAS FOUND. 
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A SYMPTOM OF THE FRUSTR*TION AND RESTRICTIONS IN POST-WAR BRITAIN: A SECTION OF THE LARGE CROWD WHICH 
ATTENDED A COMMUNIST RALLY IN HYDE PARK ON SEPTEMBER 7, WITH A MODEL OF PIT-HEAD GEAR IN THE RIGHT 
BACKGROUND TO GIVE THE TRUE KEY TO BRITAIN’S FUTURE PROSPERITY. 


VESSEL FOR SALE 
ONE (1) BATTLESHIP 


Bide Accepted Until 30 1947 
For Complete Details Ask jor Catalog B-10-48AV 


New York Naval Shipyard 
Bldg. #3, 11th Floor, Brooklyn 1,N.Y. 
CUmberland 6-4500, Ext, 2355 





Offerings to Buyers, Cont'd, 


PIT-HEAD GEAR IN HYDE PARK: IN SPITE OF THE COAL AN UNUSUAL ADVERTISEMENT—A BATTLESHIP FOR SALE: BEGINNING TO DISMANTLE AND BREAK UP A FAMOUS OLD 
CRISIS THERE 1S NO INTENTION TO MINE COAL IN THE (top) THE ADVERTISEMENT WHICH APPEARED IN AMERICAN BATTLESHIP: SHIPBREAKERS ABOARD WARSPITE, WHICH LIES 
HEART OF LONDON, AND THE MODEL IS TO FORM A NEWSPAPERS RECENTLY; AND (BELOow) THE U.S.S. WEW STRANDED IN PRUSSIA COVE, NEAR MARAZION, CORNWALL, 
BANDSTAND DURING “‘ THE MINER COMES TO TOWN - MEXICO, BUILT IN 1918 AND NOW OFFERED FOR SALE HAVING GONE ASHORE DURING A GALE WHEN BEING TOWED 
EXHIBITION WHICH WAS DUE TO OPEN ON SEPTEMBER ITI, TO THE HIGHEST BIDDER AS SCRAP. TO THE BREAKERS’ YARD. 
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HEDGEHOG DEATHS ON THE ROAD. 


RAVELLING by car along one of the main roads out of London on a morning in 
mid-August we passed a hedgehog lying in the road, neatly decapitated by a 
passing car. The injury was obviously fresh, and must have taken place a few hours 
before. Farther on was another hedgehog. The injury in this case showed, however, 
that the wheel had passed over the middle of the body. As we proceeded, more and more 
evidence of the slaughter was seen. In fifty miles not fewer than twenty freshly-killed 
carcases were seen and, in addition, the dried remains of the victims of previous nights. On 
the same stretch of road the bodies of other animals were seen: two rabbits and a mouse. 
The driver of the car commented that there was nothing new in this; that he 
had seen many more than this on other roads leading to the south coast. He had 
no pretensions to a special interest in natural history, so it may be presumed that 
the deaths of hedgehogs on the road must have been striking to have caught his attention 
so firmly. From the comments of other drivers, it seems that this is not far from 
the truth, and that the road casualties in this species of insectivore are unduly heavy. 
The figures of all the carcases seen in this 50-mile 
stretch of road are interesting : 20 hedgehogs, 2 rabbits, 
1 mouse. All three animals are nocturnal or mainly so, 
and, we may presume, each is as likely to cross a main 
road at night as the others. It might even be more 
nearly true to say that more rabbits will cross a given 
stretch of road in a given time, since they are the more 
abundant. It is highly probable, therefore, that in an 
absolute sense a far higher proportion of the hedgehogs 
crossing the roads are killed than of any other of our 
common vertebrates. 

Is speed the answer ? In dodging a moving car the 
chances are as much in favour of a swiftly-moving 
animal running into or under the wheels as of a slowly- 
moving animal not being able to get out of the way of 
them. In fact, the odds should be on the slower beast 
having the wheels pass harmlessly either side of it. The 
case is difficult to argue on the slender evidence avail- 
able. At all events, a hedgehog can travel at some six 
miles an hour, which is faster than the average adult 
human being can run—even to evade a motor-car! 

An American biologist commented recently on the 








OF MODERN ROAD TRAFFIC : 


high death-rate of the skunk on the roads in the 
States, and offered the following explanation. A skunk r 
is fearless ; it neither fights nor runs away. Nor need ‘™idable armour of spines, Possi 


it do either since it is endowed with the ability to 
throw out an offensive odour, a sort of combined defen- 
sive barricade and smoke-screen, sufficiently repellent 
to keep any would-be attacker at bay. A method of 
defence so effective has caused the skunk to rely 
implicitly on its stink-screen. So, when a car bears 
down on it, the animal stands still and puts up its 
protective barrage. And that is that. 

Does the hedgehog provide a parallel case? It is 
a common observation that only the most determined 
dog, or a hunger-desperate fox, or the hardy badger 
will persist in attacking it. It is also a common observa- 
tion that at the first alarm, as when a human being 
comes suddenly upon it within two or three paces, the 
animal’s first move is to drop its head between its paws 
and stay motionless, If the danger does not materialise, 
if the human observer, for example, stays quiet, the 
hedgehog will raise its head after a minute or so and 
proceed on its legitimate business. But, with the head 
lowered, it can quickly roll into a ball of prickles at any 
more imminent danger. Like the skunk, it is fearless, 
lulled into a sense of security by its protective palisade. 
Like the skunk, it does not run away or seek safety in 
evasive action. Its very impregnability proves to be 
its greatest vulnerability, however, when the enemy is 
a travelling automobile. The decapitated corpse first 
mentioned seems now to be elevated to the rank of first- 
class evidence ; it would seem that the owner was halted, 
perhaps, in the act of putting its head between its 
paws, when disaster overtook it. 

Whether any or all of the speculations or implications 
dealt with are correct, it remains that during the summer 
nights at least, hundreds of hedgehogs must meet a prema- 
ture end on our roads, and the question naturally arises : 
what are the chances of the road casualties reducing per- 
ceptibly the total hedgehog population of this country ? 

According to the records, these animals appear to 
have been subjected to persecution since time im- 
memorial, either for food, or because of delinquencies real 
or imagined, or from prejudices arising out of supersti- 
tions of various sorts. Millais, writing in 1904, remarks, 
however, that the hedgehog “ is everywhere common in 
spite of constant persecution by farmers and game- 
keepers.”” Moreover, there is abundant evidence that not 
only have the numbers increased in the last hundred 
years, but that during that time the beast has increased 
its range even in the British Isles. In other words, the 
species appears to be on the upgrade. There are several 
similar cases to be found in the British fauna alone, and 
examination of these leads to the impression, again diffi- 
cult to argue for want of exact evidence, that there is a 
period in the life-history of a species when it seems to be 
endowed with a vitality against which persecution 
is ineffective. As though the species were in the 
full flush of youth and able’ to meet and surmount 
difficulties and dangers with ease. Correspondingly, 
on the other hand, there are species, which appear to be in their decline, for which even a 
moderate amount of persecution has meant rapid extinction. 

Perhaps the explanation is of a different kind, however, for the hedgehog has relatively 
few natural enemies, and combines with this a high rate of fecundity. A pair of hedgehogs 
will produce a litter of five to seven, twice a year, the first during the period from the 
end of April to June, and the second from the beginning of August to the beginning 
of October. Sexual maturity is attained in a matter of months. Clearly under these 
circumstances something other than attacks from a few carnivores, or the efforts by man 
himself, must be at work to maintain a natural balance of population or the British Isles 
would long ago have been overrun by this species alone. Although we have little data to 
go upon, it is probable, as is usually the case, that a high rate of multiplication goes hand 
in hand with a short span of life. It is probable also that, as is again usually the case, 
there is a constant fluctuation in numbers : that as the hedgehog population of a given area 
rises, there comes the inevitable wave of disease to restore the balance. 

It seems likely, then, that a future Millais may write in 2004 that the hedgehog “ is 
everywhere common in spite of constant persecution by farmers and gamekeepers, and the 
casualties caused by motorists.” Maurice Burton, D.Sc. 
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AN ANIMAL WHOSE INSTINCTIVE REACTION TO DANGER MAKES IT A COMMON VICTIM 
THE HEDGEHOG (Erinaceus Europeus), WHICH IN THE 
LAST HUNDRED YEARS HAS INCREASED IN NUMBERS AND EXTENDED ITS RANGE IN 
THE BRITISH ISLES. 

The hedgehog has long enjoyed a relative immunity from attack by reason of its for- 
ibly as a result of this it is falling an easy prey to a new 
but unintentional attack from vehicular traffic. 

Zoological Society of London copyright photograph. 





A LITTER OF NEWLY-BORN HEDGEHOGS—A PAIR OF 
A LITTER OF FIVE TO SEVEN TWICE A YEAR, an 
At this stage of development the characteristic spines are soft, flexible and much less 
numerous. Were it otherwise, the difficulties confronting the mother in caring for her 
In other words, we have here an interesting adaptation 
in the development of a specialised structure. 
Photograph by Harold Bastin. 





A COMMON VICTIM OF ROAD TRAFFIC IN THE UNITED STATES: THE FEARLESS SKUNK, 
WHICH NEITHER FIGHTS NOR RUNS AWAY, BUT DEPENDS ON ITS ABILITY TO THROW 
OUT AN OFFENSIVE ODOUR FOR PROTECTION. 

The skunk has a different form of protection from that possessed by hedgehogs. Never- 
theless, both animals are fearless as a result of dependence upon a natural defence, and 
appear to be suffering the same high death-rate from modern road traffic, 
Photograph by F. W. Bond, F.R.P.S. 
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FICTION 


WO of this week’s novels may be called “ ordinary,” while the other two provide 
Er specialised kind of thrill. First, ‘‘ The Undertaker’s Wife,’’ by Theodora Benson 
(Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.)—in that sense ordinary, but in that alone. For within its class, and i) 
a quiet way, it leans to strangeness ; the shape is odd, suggesting more of an inner patter: 
than one can precisely make out. 

Joe Honeysett is the pious, thoughtful and loving child of austere but loving parents ; 
he is going to be an undertaker, like his father before him. Chad, the vicar’s son, is going 
to be a great scholar, and to bring his father’s grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. For the 
vicar and his wife are not loving, and their boy has grown up a child of sin, a brilliant rebe] 
with a hatred of all mankind. Yet total solitude, he finds at school, is too lonely ; and 
his election falls on sturdy little Joe. They are friends for life. 

The third in the triangle has no acquaintance with books or theory, nor yet with 
Sudstock and its ways. Lil is a slum child, and a child of feeling. She longs to pleasé 
and give what is wanted, only it seems to her, very young, that one can never tell ; and 
selfish giving, the attempt at power, is abhorrent to 
her. Lil is going to be a woman of easy virtue, no 
doubt of that. But her dream is love, a state of 
knowing and having what is wanted on either side. 
She has enjoyed something like it with her sister 
Rose, and one day it will be made perfect. 

Each of these three takes the destined path—for 
Joe, his father’s trade, which is to him religion and 
poetry; for Chad, success at Oxford; for Lil, the 
hand-to-mouth of immediate pleasure. She has a 
wild, native charm, a generous obligingness—and yet 
she does not give satisfaction, or not for long. Perhaps 
she is not grasping enough. And then Chad falls in 
with her, and it appears that the day has come. But 
no, she is not ‘dangerous or grasping enough for Chad. 
There can, it seems, be no reciprocity —so there is 
only pleasure. And Chad has shipwrecked his career 
at the siren’s challenge ; and faithful Joe has lodged 
his ideal of happiness in a dough-faced girl who will 
not marry an undertaker. Whereupon the solid Joe 
goes to pieces. It is Lil who saves him, not gladly, 
but because, for once, the demand is clear and can 
be met. Though she makes a poor wife by any 
standards, Joe has regained the path, and even Chad, 
a lonely, vital, unregenerate failure, comes home to 
Sudstock after all. The evening of their lives is tacked 
on—unless by virtue of that inner pattern—as a kind 
of long, extraneous episode ; but the texture all through 
is rare and pleasing. It has thought, variety, a kind 
and individual, unsentimentalised view of character, 
and a really charming heroine. One does not meet 
these last every day. : 

In “ Prelude to a Certain Midnight,’’ by Gerald 
Kersh (Heinemann ; 8s. 6d.), the thrill is very special 
indeed. Gerald Kersh has a way with horror and the 
psychological underworld—with the kind of theme 
that holds one by repulsion. Here its centre is the 
Bar Bacchus. People have left off going there ; they 
say the atmosphere has changed. And there is no 
doubt that Catchy, the one survivor of its good times, 
has changed abominably. Once she was beautiful and 
loved. She was kind and giving. She only asked to 
be ‘‘ good for you,’’ and was always best to the 
neurotic, the disesteemed. Now, Catchy is a squalid 
ruin—drunken, of course, and generous in vain, for 
no one likes to be seen with her. She goes about with 
expression of ‘crazy tragedy’’—and with 
something on her mind. She tries to tell you; it is 
like a howl in the dark. Anyone but Mrs. Sabbatani, 
the tailor’s widow, would have thrown her out long 
ago, for she lives in filth and never pays. What went 
wrong with Catchy? What went wrong with the 
Bar Bacchus ? 

And the Sabbatanis. Mrs. Sabbatani used to be 
snug and preposterous, with a husband and a sweet 
little girl, Then little Sonia died hideously. Her 
father broke his heart, the business has gone to 
nothing, and the mother is left alone—with Catchy. 

The police have no clues and scarcely any hope ; 
it is not so easy to pick out a sex-maniac. Only 
Asta Thundersley, the beefy, blustering, preposterous 
female Quixote, declines to leave it at that. The 
murderer knew the Sabbatanis, and very likely through 
the Bar Bacchus ; she will give a party for the crowd, 
and he will somehow betray himself. The party is 
given, the murderer is present. But nothing happens. 

We cannot care for his identity, since all are 
strangers alike. We cannot really understand him. 
Catchy’s part in the affair may be psychology, but it 
is not art. The ending may be probable, but it is not 
Satisfactory. In short, the story as a story does not 
come off. The book is kept alive by its digressions, its 
horrid theme, and the exuberance of its virtuosity. 

“ This Other Eden,’’ by Catherine Gaskin (Collins ; 
gs. 6d.), is once more “ ordinary,” though with a 
surprising feature; it was written by an Australian 
girl of sixteen. 

To say that an experienced novelist might be proud 
of it is rather too much. The lovely Nicole, child of 
Brooklyn, has inherited a grudge against England and 
its stately homes. However, as a young girl she returns 
to her father’s people—and society can never have been more devastated. She might marry 
anyone. She falls in love with an American doctor, but feels it greater to avenge herself on 
the lordly house for which her mother was thought unsuitable. Yet, after all, the choice 
proves too hard, and at the scandalously last moment she recoils into happy marriage. 
Then comes the war, and an opportunity to have it both ways. I can’t pretend that 
Nicole, or society, or the stately homes are very like life, or that the story has much 
direction. But it keeps going on, and shifts from scene to scene with great boldness, and a 
very creditable air of sophistication. Many writers of mature age have done much worse. 

“ The Deadly Diary,’ by William DuBois (Macdonald ; 8s. 6d.), presents a normal kind 
of thrill. Larry Ray, the “ columnist,” is on the eve of publishing his diary, which no one 
has read, but which is widely understood to be vitriolic. However, in the nick of time 
some cautious person bumps off the publisher and disappears with the only manuscript. 
Larry, meanwhile, has retreated to an island in Florida, whither all the suspects chase 
after him, to plead for silence in the next version—Larry says it will begin by naming the 
murderer. In these conditions, more blood must be expected and is duly spilt. But the 
story, though fast and far from tame, has a certain quality of “ niceness,” and the 
reporter-hero is not just a tough guy. K. JOHN. 
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FIG. I. 


DISCOVERED AT STERKFONTEIN ON JUNE 24 (VIEWED FROM ABOVE). 
SUGGESTS A HUMAN RATHER THAN SIMIAN MODE OF EATING. (SIDE VIEW BELOW.) (Natural size.) 


Dr. Robert Broom’s amazing discoveries of the remains of 
fossil ape-men at Sterkfontein and Kromdraai, in South 
Africa (of which the latest previous report appeared in 
our issue of May 17), and his most recent discovery 
(reported on this page) provide some of the most striking 
of “‘ missing link” evidence. It was to these discoveries 
that Professor W. E. Le Gros Clark referred when he said 
recently to the British Association meeting: “‘. . . there 
seems nothing to preclude the idea that this group provided 
the basis of that from which man derived. . . . It is 
obvious that these fossils are of surpassing importance in 
the study of man’s evolution.” The following note, by 
Dr. Robert Broom, F.R.S., of the Transvaal Museum, 
and Mr. J. T. Robinson, describes and discusses the 
latest finds. 





N The Illustrated London News of May 17 a pre- 
liminary announcement was made of the discovery 
at Sterkfontein, in the Transvaal, of-the~perfect skull 
of an elderly female Sterkfontein ape-man, Plesian- 
thropus. Numerous photographs were given of the 
cave, and of the skull im situ after the outer half had 
been split off, and of the skull partly removed from 
the matrix. Since then the skull has been almost 
completely cleared of rock, and all details of the anatomy 
can now be made out. It proves to be amazingly 
human. On June 24 a discovery of almost as great 
importance was made at a spot only about 10 ft. from 
that at which the skull was found. This is the lower 
jaw, with all the teeth, of a middle-aged male. One 
side of the jaw is almost perfect, though the right side 
is much crushed. The jaw is of the greatest interest 
as the teeth are all much 
worn, and the canine or 
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THE WEARING-DOWN OF THE CANINE TOOTH 
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OF SURPASSING IMPORTANCE . 


Continued.) 
and is also absent in the primitive anthropoid jaw, 
Proconsul, found by Leakey at Rusinga and recently 
figured in The Illustrated London News (August 24, 
1946). It is also absent in our Sterkfontein ape-man 
jaw. With the jaw-bone we also got much of an 
arm-bone and _ shoulder-blade. On August 1 we dis- 
covered part of another skeleton which gave us a 
nearly perfect pelvis and, with it,’much of a thigh- 
bone, a tibia or lower leg-bone, and a number of ribs, 
some vertebr#, and a portion of a skull very badly 
crushed. The pelvis is quite as important as the jaw, and 
it further confirms the view that the Sterkfontein ape- 
man is almost human and that it walked on its hind-legs. 
In Fig. 3 it will be seen that the ilium, or upper part of the 
pelvis, in Plesianthropus is almost exactly like that of the 
(Continued below. 
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FIG. 2. A SIDE VIEW OF THE. LOWER JAW OF THE LARGE APE-MAN RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT STERKFONTEIN. IT IS NOT 
MAN, THOUGH THE MOLAR TEETH ARE LARGER AND THE FRONT, OR INCISOR, TEETH SMALLER. 
THIS JAW HAS NO SIMIAN SHELF, 


UNLIKE HEIDELBERG 


(Natural size.) 





eye tooth is worn down 
in line with the other 
teeth (Fig. 2). This is 
a human character. In 
the apes the large canines 
lock, and an_e antero- 
posterior movement of 
the jaw is practically im- 
possible. In the young 
ape-man the canines may 
for a time have locked, 
but clearly they soon 
came to. grind against 
each other and to become 
practically human in wear. 
Though the back part of 
the jaw is present in the 
counter-slab, it has not 
yet been removed and 
placed with the main front 
portion. The jaw (Figs. 1 
and 2) will be seen to be 
not very unlike that of 
Heidelberg man, though 
the molar teeth are larger 
and the front, or incisor, 
tee 1 are smaller. The 
frous of the jaw does not 
slope backwards as in the 
apes, and even in Pilt- 
down man. There is a 
little knob on the lower 
part of the middle line in 
front. It looks like. the 
beginning of a chin. In 
the apes there is between 
the two halves of the jaw 
a bony plate which joins 
them. This is called the 
simian shelf. It is absent 








in most types of man, , FIG. 3. A DISCOVERY WHICH GOES FAR TO ESTABLISH THE NATURE AND STRUCTURE OF THE STERKFONTEIN APE-MAN 
PLESIANTHROPUS: (LEFT) A NEWLY-FOUND STERKFONTEIN PELVIS 


[Continued above. 


COMPARED WITH THOSE 


Continued.) | 

Bushman, and very unlike 
that of the chimpanzee. 
It may be mentioned that 
no other ape or monkey 
is known with a broad 
human-like ilium. The 
ischium, or lower part, is 
a little less typically 
human. This is fortunate, 
as otherwise doubters 
would have said that the 
ilium is that of a man, but 
the ischium shows that it is 
not quite man. It is the 
pelvis of a higher primate 
that, like man, walked 
on its hind - legs. The 
being who had this pelvis 
was a female who stood 
about 4 ft. in height or a 
little less. The female 
brain in the good skull 
welhave (The Illustrated 
London News of May 17) 
was only about 420 cc. 


in size; but the male who 
had the large jaw (Figs. 1 
and 2) must have had a 
very much larger brain— 
probably 650 cc., or pos- 
sibly even 700 cc.—and 
W have thus nearly come 








OF A BUSHMAN (RIGHT) } into the human range. 
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“ SNOW-WHITE ” 


8 Speen is the story of what is undoubtedly a unique 
occurrence, the stcry of a newly-born polar bear 
being adopted by human beings in an attempt to keep it 
alive and bring it up in the surroundings of a human 
dwelling. It happened at Prague; Czechoslovakia, in the 
year 1942, in the midst of the Second World War. The 
attempt proved successful and provided a number of most 
valuable observations and precise data, while it also pro- 
duced a whole series of surprises of manifold character, 
for it was, of course, not possible to anticipate all the diffi- 
culties it would entail, nor indeed, on the contrary, all the 
pleasure and satisfaction which such a venture can bring 
with it. 

It happened that in the Zoological Gardens at Prague 
a pair of polar bears were kept which practically every 
year, towards the end of November or in the early half of 
December, had young, but either were unable or did not 
know how to rear them. The young bears invariably died 
within a few days of their 
birth, obviously because the 
mother bear had no milk. In 
course of time, endeavours were 
made at artificial feeding and 
rearing, the young ones being 
taken from the mother as soon 
as possible after birth. 

All such previous attempts, 
though unsuccessful, contributed 
to our knowledge of the con- 
ditions which might improve 
the prospect of rearing such 
young by artificial means. For 
example, it was found that 
newly-born polar bears are for 
at least two months after birth 
unusually liable to contract 
infections which do not occur 
in polar regions, particularly 
influenza and other _ similar 
affections of the respiratory 
organs, and that during that 
period they require, most sur- 
prisingly, great warmth in their 
immediate surroundings. It was 
also ascertained that an animal 
“wet nurse,” a bitch or other 
animal, does not repre- 
sent an ideal medium for rearing 
newly-born bears, partly because 
of the short period for which 
they have milk and partly 
because at the time of the 
year when polar bears are usually 
born there are no nursing bitches 
to be had; while, finally, there 
is the danger of bringing in- 
fection or skin or abdominal 
parasites into contact with the 
young bears. 

It was therefore possible, on 
the basis of these experiences, 
to arrange and prepare on some- 
what better lines the attempt 
that was made im the year 1942. 
It was decided beforehand, for 
example, that the young bears 
should be reared in the house 
of the Superintendent of the 
Zoo, who was a veterinary sur- 
geon and whose wife consented 
to take personal charge of the 
nursing and upbringing of the 
little ones. A small room was 
chosen, and it was decided to 
maintain by central heating a 
regular temperature of 25 deg. C, 
that the air should be disinfected 
several times a day by means 
of the rays of a powerful quartz 
lamp, and that entry should be 
absolutely forbidden to all except 
those directly concerned, The 
young bears were to be placed in a basket and provided with 
an electric heater, in case the central heating should happen 
to fail. Then came the problem—no easy one—of the choice 
of suitable food. The composition of bear’s milk was un- 
known; it was only assumed that it must probably be 
most like dog’s milk, containing some 9-10 per cent. of fat. 
As it was not desired, however, to make use of a dog as 
foster-mother, and as it was not possible to be sure of 
obtaining a supply of sheep’s milk with 6-7 per cent. of 
fat, it was decided to use cow’s milk with 4 per cent. content 
of fat, to which was to be added a modest quantity of cod- 
liver oil and some edible lime. The milk was to be given 
fresh, unboiled and warmed in a water bath merely to the 
temperature of the body; the cubs were to be fed from a 
feeding-bottle fitted with a rubber nipple. 

The expected little polar bears, two females, were born 
early in the morning of December 20, 1942, the second of 
them ninety minutes after the first one, and the two cubs 
were successfully parted from their mother immediately 
after the birth of the second of them. The attempt to 
rear them was begun according to plan, but success was 
not complete, for the cub which had been born first was 
suffering from a slight cold, and was in general somewhat 
weak, From the very outset it refused all food, and in 
three days died. 


OF THE PRAGUE Z00: 
THE POLAR BEAR CUB WHICH GREW UP IN A CITY FLAT. 
By JAN VLASAK, M.V.D. 


INTEREST TO SCIENTISTS AND ANIMAL LOVERS: THE 
“ SNOW-WHITE,” WHICH WAS SUCCESSFULLY REARED IN A FLAT IN PRAGUE IN 1942 AND HERE SEEN 
WAS QUITE HELPLESS, BLIND AND DEAF. 
No polar bear cub has ever been successfully reared in Great Britain and but seldom abroad. The difficulties which yreet how industriously it [practised 
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themselves when the task of artificially feeding and rearing 
in 1942 it was attempted and accompli The 
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The remaining cub, 
however, did splen- 
didly. The’ general 
scheme which had been 
devised soon showed 

a* number of short- 

comings and it was 

therefore necessary to 

adjust the treatment 
from time to time according to the knowledge and 
experience now being acquired. For example, there 
were the difficulties in the matter of feeding. 

At first feeding every two hours in-the day and every 
three hours in the night was tried, and in general this 
was a success, as the little bear very quickly accustomed 
itself to this programme, and as meal-time approached, 
announced the fact itself by powerful squeals. This pro- 
gramme had to be kept up for a full seven weeks before the 
cub was able at its final evening meal at about 11 p.m. to 
take enough food to enable it to sleep without waking up until 
5 or 6 o’clock in the morning. Even then it had still to 
be fed every two hours during the day ; that is, eight times 
a day, and it was only at the end of eleven weeks—from 
the seventy-ninth day—that the feeding could be fixed 
at five times a day. 

At the end of twenty-one weeks—from the 148th 
day—the meals were reduced to four a day, and at 





the end of thirty-four weeks—from the 235th day—to 
three times a day. As a test, the milk given it was at 
the outset fixed at 10 cubic centimetres per meal, 
but to keep pace with the bear’s growing appetite this 
quantity had very soon to be increased ; for example, from 
the third day to 20 c.cm., from the fifth day to 30 c.cm., from 
the tenth day to 40 c.cm., from the twentieth day to 60 c.cm., 
from the forty-eighth day to 110 c.cm., and from the sixty- 
fifth day from 180 to 200 c.cm. at each meal. The cub could, 
of course, have taken at one meal far more than the pre- 
scribed quantity ; on the thirty-first day, for example, it 
drank 150 c.cm., and on the thirty-ninth day as much as 
180 c.cm., but this indulgence was followed by cramp, by 
difficulty of breathing and profound coma. After this 
experience it was decided to restrict the gluttony of the 
little creature and maintain the fixed programme with an 
iron hand. 

Throughout the first eleven weeks the little bear was 
bottle-fed and it was not till the seventy-ninth day that it 
began to feed from a dish. Its principal food was milk, 
which the animal still preferred at the age of seven months. 
To supplement the milk it was given cod-liver oil, which it 
took three times a day from the fourth day. ‘After the 
supply of the emulsion was exhausted, it was given medicinal 
cod-liver oil. From the thirtieth day a small quantity of 


FEMALE POLAR BEAR CUB 


one is undertaken are numerous, yet in German-occupied 
details” of this interesting experiment a given in the article on this page. 
Further photographs by Mr. Joseph Seget appear on pages 303, 304 and 305. 
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bees’ honey was added to the milk. Later the place of 
honey was taken by glucose, and finally by ordinary sugar. 
From the moment when the cub was fed from a dish, 
semolina or rolled oats were boiled and added to the milk, 
later pearl barley and from time to time pulse. After the 
first three months meat soup was occasionally substituted 
for the milk, and breakfast rolls or bread cut into small 
Squares were soaked in the milk or soup. At this period 
an attempt was made to add meat, at first veal or horse 
meat boiled and chopped into small pieces, and later raw 
beef or horse meat minced. The little bear at first did 
not like meat and spat it out, and not until it was about 
seven and a half months old did if take toit. Fish it would 
not touch at all, and just wasted it. At this age it was 
consuming a daily allowance of 2 litres of milk, 2 kilo- 
grammes of breakfast rolls and black bread, 125 grammes 
of semolina or rolled oats, 50 grammes of sugar, 2 spoonfuls 
of cod-liver oil, 2 spoonfuls of edible lime, 1 kilogramme of 
meat, and occasionally some carrots, lettuce or other 
vegetable or a little fruit. 

Within the scope of the general upbringing of the cub, 
its feeding was a chapter to itself, and in the first few 
months in particular it was necessary to assist and maintain 
regular digestion by a thorough brushing of the whole 
body of the little animal, especially its belly, in place of the 
natural massage which its own mother would have pro- 
vided by licking. In the complicated process of rearing 
the bear the demands on the 
time and patience of the nurse 
were increased by the fact that, 
as in the case of every creature 
that naturally attains a consider- 
able age, the development of the 
cub was relatively slow. The 
little cub was wholly helpless 
and blind for more than a month 
after its birth, and did not 
open its eyes till the thirty-fourth 
day. Even then it could not 
see, and did not learn to use its 
sight till it was six weeks old— 
the forty-seventh day. 

With hearing it was the 
same. The outer organs of 
hearing opened, it is true, on the 
twenty-sixth day after birth, but 
the faculty of hearing did not 
definitely manifest itself till the 
cub was ten weeks old—sixty- 
eighth day—when for the first 
time it recognised the voice of its 
nurse and began to crawl towards 
her when she called it, As 
regards sense of smell, which, 
of course, becomes later much 
keener than any of the other 
senses, the first manifestation of 
this appeared approximately in 
the eighth week—fiftieth day— 
when the first signs of actual 
smelling were observed in the 
raising of the snout and move- 
ment in the nostrils. It was at 
this time that the cub made also 
its first hesitating attempts to 
stand, and within a bare month 
it had learnt to run, jump, climb 
and stand up on its hind legs. 

All the trouble and care 
devoted to the little bear was 
amply rewarded by the unusual 
affection shown by it, the almost 
childish charm and delightful- 
ness of practically all its doings. 
As early as the fifteenth day 
it attempted with considerable 
determination to have its own 
way, especially in feeding, when 
it wanted at all costs to be propped 
up on its hind legs and to hold on 
to its nurse’s hand with the sharp 
claws of its forepaws. From the 
eighth week, when the cub 
succeeded for the first time in 
getting on its feet alone, it 
was an endless source of enter- 
tainment and interest to see 
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em. walking and climbing. 

In the whole house there 
was nothing within the cub’s 
reach which was safe from its little teeth. At the 
same time the young bear was extremely inquisitive, 
and must always be at once on the spot when anything 
stirred in the house. When it was not just engaged in a 
bitter combat with its arch enemy, the evil, whiskery 
sweeping-brush, the cub was always wanting to “help” 
with, or at least to look on at, all the household jobs. 

The little bear was most charming of all at the age of 
four to five months. It would make friends with everyone, 
and played like a kitten till it was dead tired. Above all, 
it was fond of its nurse, whom it obviously regarded as its 
own mother. It took long walks with her freely in the 
park, always trotting, if possible, a little ahead. 

It was not until the cub was nine weeks old that it 
made the acquaintance of water in a bath, and did so with 
the most pronounced opposition. Later, of course, it got 
so fond of water that it used to go of its own accord for a 
bath whenever the mood took it, and on these occasions did 
the thing so thoroughly that it splashed not only the bath- 
room but also the other rooms of the house before it could 
be caught and dried. When at the age of not quite five 
months—144th day—the cub was removed for good from 
home care and placed in the Zoo bear-run, it took up its 
quarters in the spacious reservoir, and was at once able to 
swim and dive. 
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A LIVING TEDDY-BEAR: “SNOW-WHITE” IN A TYPICAL MEAL-TIME ATTITUDE. 
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A ZOOLOGICAL RARITY: THE POLAR BEAR CUB REARED FROM BIRTH BY HUMANS, REACHES FOR ITS BOTTLE. 


In an article on page 302 Mr. J. Vilasak describes how a polar bear cub was | affection it showed for its nurse. Mr. Vlasak says: ‘As early as the fifteenth 
successfully reared in a Prague flat in 1942. The wife of the Superintendent of {| day from birth it attempted with considerable determination to have its own 
the Prague Zoo consented to take personal charge of the nursing and rearing of way, especially in feeding, when it wanted at all costs to be propped up on its 
the cub, which rewarded the trouble and care devoted to it by the unusual hind-legs and to hold on to its nurse’s hand with the sharp claws of its forepaws.” 
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REARED FROM BIRTH IN A FLAT: 
UNIQUE STORY OF A POLAR BEAR 
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THREE WEEKS OLD: THE LITTLE POLAR BEAR PLAYFULLY SUCKING ITS NURSE’S 
FINGER—‘‘ SNOW-WHITE ”’ ALWAYS WANTED COMPANY AT THIS AGE, 
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SEVENTEEN DAYS OLD: 

* SNOW-WHITE " FEED- 

ING FROM A BOTTLE— 

HER EARS ARE STILL 

BARE AND SHE IS BLIND 
AND DEAF. 


HE photographs 

on these pages and 

on page 303, taken by 
Mr. Joseph Seget, re- 
cord pictorially the 
stages in the growth 
of a polar bear cub 
which was reared in a 
Prague flat in 1942. 
The details are given 
in an article by Mr. 
Jan Viasak on page 302 
and have an interest 
not only for animal 
lovers but for scientists 
as well. The health of 
the young bear was in 
(Continued opposite. 
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SIX WEEKS OLD: THE LITTLE BEAR HAS GROWN CONSID 
OF HEARING IS NOT YET 


ERABLY, BUT THE. FACULTY 


(RIGHT.) FIVE WEEKS 
OLD: THE POLAR BEAR 
CUB OPENS ITS EYES 
AND LOOKS AT A 
STRANGE WORLD—A 
PRAGUE FLAT. 
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: 
”. -WHITE” TRIES FOUR MONTHS OLD: THE CUB AT ITS MOST DELIGHTFUL AGE, WHEN 


THE CUB “PLAYED LIKE A KITTEN TILL IT WAS DEAD TIRED”: 
HER TEETH ON A PIECE OF CLOTH. , J IT TOOK EVERY OPPORTUNITY TO PLAY WITH ITS NURSE. 
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ena | =A PICTORIAL RECORD OF INTEREST 
TO ZOOLOGISTS AND ANIMAL LOVERS. 
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BETWEEN MEALS THE LITTLE BEAR SLEEPS IN ITS BASKET IT ALWAYS LAY ON 
ITS BACK, AND EVEN LATER THIS WAS ITS FAVOURITE POSITION. 


RRR AN" FRI EME AONIAL AE PN AIMED EE ON, were 
QJ \ TWENTY-SIX DAYS OLD : 

\\ “ SNOW-WHITE ” CHE 
ING HER NURSE’S 
FINGER. ALTHOUGH 
\ STILL BLIND, THE BEAR 
\ CUB WAS VERY PLAYFUL. 


Continued.} 

general excellent and 
was only occasionally 
affected for a_ short 
time by the minor 
difficulty of teeth-cut- 
ting, which was accom- 
panied by  sulkiness, 
slobbering and a deteri- 
oration in temper. It 
is interesting to record 
that the cub (*‘ Snow- 
white") was devoted 
to its nurse, and even 
when part-grown and 
transferred to the 
Prague Zoo, it never 
failed to recognise her. 


| 
| 


SEVEN WEEKS OLD: THE FIRST HESITATING ATTEMPT TO STAND-—-FOUR WEEKS LATER 
THE CUB COULD RUN, JUMP AND CLIMB. 


(LEBST.) THREE MONTHS 
OLD: THE POLAR BEAR 
CUB RECLINING IN AN 
ARMCHAIR TO REST 
AFTER ITS MEAL. 
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INQUISITIVE AND FOND OF ‘HELPING’ WITH THE HOUSEHOLD WORK: THE WHITE ”’ EMERGES FROM THE BATH — THIS BECAME 
©UB EXAMINING A BUCKET AND PERHAPS WONDERING WHERE THE WATER IS. \ A FAVOURITE AND FREQ -Y-SOUGHT PASTIME FOR THE LITTLE BEAR. 
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TO BE CONTINUED. 


HERE are dramatists whose people can barely survive three acts ; as soon as the curtain 
falls the shadows have flickered from mind. Not so with J. B. Priestley. He establishes 
bis characters and keeps them glowing ; they remain with us long after the play is over. We 
have a notably rich collection in “ The Linden Tree” (Duchess), which many now regard 
as Priestlcy’s major work, a study in domestic realism that manages both to excite and inspire. 
When the play ends, Robert Linden (Sir Lewis Casson), sixty-five-year-old Professor 
of History in a University of the North Midlands, is left on the stage with his youngest 
daughter, who has stood by him in crisis. Linden wants to stay in his industrial town, 
to carry on with his task at a time when none, if they can help it, must be passengers. 
But an unsympathetic Vice-Chancellor wants his retirement, and, at home, so do his wife 
and most of the family. We leave him at a grave moment. When the play is over the 
audience is still in Burmanley.. It prickles with questions. What will happen to Linden’s 
wife (Dame Sybil Thorndike), who has gone to her son ? What of the son and daughters ? 
Above all, how will Linden act ? We can guess well enough what will happen, but the play 
may worry those who like their problems to be labelled “‘ Solution to-morrow ” (or next 
week, or next month), and who wait for the author to be explicit. 

If this were a novel, we might look for a successor. Alas, there is no “‘ To be continued ” 
in the Duchess programme. We must resolve the Linden tangle for ourselves, and it is 
a pleasant post-theatre exercise: Priestley has created his people with such power and 
truth (acting matches the writing) that they are as familiar to us as our own neighbours. 

Here there is possibly a case for a sequel- 
play. The stage has never fostered sequels. 
Although the cinema, serial-films apart, has 
sometimes resurrected its characters, the 
theatre grants only a single life. Usually, 
that is, for we think at once of exceptions : 
Shakespeare’s chronicle-plays (British and 
Roman), and the restoration-—whether by 
Royal Command or not—of Falstaff as the 
butt of “The Merry Wives,” with a Pistol, 
too, shrunk in comic stature, and a Shallow 
who is barely a wraith of the miraculous 
Justice of “Henry the Fourth.” Laurence 
Olivier finely kindled this inch of taper in 
the last Old Vic revival. Among the Jacobeans, 
Dekker has one strange and often moving 
double play, “The Honest Whore,” the first 
part of which was written in 1604 and the 
second many years later. At the dawn of 
the eighteenth century Sir Harry Wildair, 
of “ The Constant Couple,” became so warm 
a favourite—and those who saw Alec Clunes 
at the Arts a few years ago realised why— 
that Farquhar tried him in a sequel. But 
here Sir Harry, that “airy gentleman, 
affecting humorous gaicty and freedom in 
his behaviour,”” was less at ease. It has 
usually been thus. Sequels have a perverse 
way of merely striking some of the bloom 
from the original. 

Ibsen (it is often overlooked) puts one 
of his people into two plays, though here 
there is no question of a sequel. The 
girl Hilda Wangel, of “‘The Lady from 
the Sea,” reappears as the Hilda who sends 
Solaess up the tower in “The Master 
Builder.” (Valerie White had an uncommon 
radiance when the Arts revived this difficult 
play last January.) During the ‘go’s an 
English miaster-builder of hardly Ibsenite 
metal was also reviving one of his characters, 
to the sharp surprise of a first-night audience 
at the Savoy. Fifteen years before, Captain 
Corcoran had arrived as commander (“ the 
well-bred captain”) of H.M.S. Pinafore, and 
now on an autumn night in 1893—it was 
approaching the winter of Savoy opera— 
he suddenly flashed for a moment into 
“Utopia Limited” as Captain Sir Edward 
Corcoran, K.C.B. Delightedly the audience 
heard an echo of the famous tag: “ What, 
never ? ’’—** No, never ! ""—** What, never ? "— 
“ Hardly ever!" 

We may say, perhaps, that dramatists— 
from Beaumarchais, with his Figaro, to Esther 
McCracken, with her Royds—are apt to restore 
their people now and then, but hardly ever 
write a straight sequel. (Does a Metabiological 
Pentateuch come under that heading?) Of 
all types the detective appears most often— 
and persuasively, since he can be used 
for a run of separate “cases.” Sherlock 
Holmes and John H. Watson, M.D.— poor 
bone-headed Watson, a man much maligned— 
have turned up frequently in plays by 
various hands, and A. E. W. Mason's 
Hanaud and Agatha Christie’s Poirot (once 
in a version by Michael Morton) have also 
had more than their hour. So, too, has one of the most diverting detectives of 
all—Inspector . Rough, who belongs to Patrick Hamilton,~and who comes from the 
age of Cuff of “The Moonstone.” (The rhyme rings pleasantly.) Rough is a mid- 
Victorian : he came first in “‘ Gaslight,” a chilling Pimlico evening, and he hurtled back 
in a less expert play, ‘‘ The Governess,” at the Embassy early last year. Rough is a bluff, 
gruff fcllow—again the rhymes—and he has a hearty manner, a gustiness in word and 
action, that endears him to an audience, if not to his quarry. On the English stage he 
has become identified with Milton Rosmer, who acts him with just the right brand of 
flourish—a solid enough revenant from a world of four-wheelers and flaring gas-lamps. 

It is not enough, though, to restore a single character. Dramatists like to leave us 
in doubt; very few continue their stories in the obliging manner of Marcel Pagnol with 
his “‘ Marius” and “‘ Fanny.” There are Shakespearean questions we want answered. 
How did Benedick and Beatrice match as man and wife ? Was Petruchio himself tamed ? 
(Edinburgh has just responded delightedly to the Old Vic revival of “‘ The Shrew.”) And, 
oddest of all, how did Duke Frederick of “As You Like It” fare after that highly un- 
persuasive conversion by “ an old religious man” which arrives at the tail of, the play ? 
St. John Ervine has tried a sequel to “* The Merchant of Venice ” in his ‘* Lady of Belmont,” 
but, personally, I am anxious here to have prologue rather than epilogue—to learn what 
manner of man was that “ virtuous ” Lord of Belmont, whose will so troubled his obedient 
daughter and her suitors from the corners of the earth. 

We shall never know these things ; but many have been moved either to speculate or— 
like St. John Hankin—to provide sequels for their own pleasure. Just now ‘ The Linden 
Tree ” is, of all others, the play that pricks our curiosity. Priestley has rarely created 
characters of a more tingling truth. J. C. Trewin. 


In an article jon this page, 


THE FINAL SCENE IN “THE LINDEN TREE 
TANGLE FOR THEMSELVES: PROFESSOR ROBERT LINDEN (LEWIS CASSON) WITH HIS YOUNGEST DAUGHTER 
DINAH (TILSA PAGE), WHO HAS STOOD BY HIM IN THE FAMILY CRISIS. 








‘AS FAMILIAR TO US AS OUR OWN NEIGHBOURS” 
Piao L. TO R.) REX LINDEN (JOHN te DINAH LINDEN Re, PAGE); PROFESSOR ROBERT 
LINDEN (LEWIS CASSON); MRS. LINDEN (SYBIL THORNDIKE); MARION DE VAURY (SONIA WILLIAMS) ; 

AND DR, JEAN LINDEN (FREDA GAYE). 
J. C. Trewin, in discussing Mr. J. B. Priestley’s latest play, “‘ The 
Linden Tree,” says that Pa ey family are as familiar to us as our own neighbours, and 
“ Priestley has rarely created characters of a more tingling truth.” 





" WHICH LEAVES THE AUDIENCE TO RESOLVE THE LINDEN 





JOHN BUCHAN AND HIS FRIENDS. * 


HE Buchan cult lacks neither devotees nor gospel. It has just been revealed by 
Mr. A. L. Rowse that when John Buchan died, the editor of The Times toid him 
that never had they received so many tributes to a public figure. To some it may seem 
remarkable that so much should be written around one man. Yet that in itself is no little 
indication of discipleship and homage. Not only is there the autobiography—the “ noble ”’ 
autobiography, according to Professor George M. Trevelyan, O.M.—‘‘ Memory Hold-the- 
Door ’’ and that delightful biographical book by his sister, Anna Buchan (‘‘ O. Douglas ”’), 
“‘ Unforgettable, Unforgotten”’ ; there is an anthology of his writings which reflects his 
mind, while no small proportion of the scores of books by him and his sister, both prolific 
writers—John Buchan himself has fifty-five to his credit—is based on family and personal 
experience. And now Lady Tweedsmuir comes forward with an attractive work, “‘ John 
Buchan : By His Wife and Friends ’’ (Hodder and Stoughton ; 12s. 6d.), the friends in- 
cluding Professor Trevelyan, A. L. Rowse, Catherine Carswell and Leonard Brockington. 
It limns afresh the picture of a delightful personality, a hard and ceaseless worker, a man 
zestful for the adventure of life. To read the tributes is to realise the reality and discover 
the foundations of the Buchan cult. Lady Tweedsmuir brings home the richness of the 
man who was her husband, just as the friends who support her make very evident that 
friendship of spirit which, to quote Lord Baldwin, ‘‘ became an inspiration, stronger to-day 
in memory than in life, destined, as I believe, to have no end.’’ This collection of recollec- 
tions is complementary to the autobiography. It fills in certain gaps, notably the period 
of his Governor-Generalship of Canada, and 
touches upon Lady Tweedsmuir’s own back- 
ground. Here is the man Susan Buchan 
loved, his aims and his achievements. Here 
is the home they made, here the people they 
knew, here the happy memories of great 
occasions and of quiet, fireside talks. 

Few can possess a more bitter dislike of 
Wordsworth than Malcolm Elwin displays in 
“The First Romantics ’’ (MacDonald; 15s.), 
in which he deals with the early lives of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey. He has 
not one good word for the Lakelander, and 
even questions his gift of poetic imagination. 
Of the three, his favourite is Coleridge. But 
the intent of the book is to show all three 
in perspective and against the historical back; 
ground that affects their thought. Mr. Elwin 
is skilful in his handling of this unusual 
theme, and, as has been shown, he has no 
inhibitions when expressing his opinions—which 
lends a certain piquancy to what might other- 
wise be of little more than academic interest. 

In 1902 a book of some 216,000 words 
appeared in Brazil. It was by Euclides da 
Cunha, a civil engineer, and had a startling 
overnight success, both critical and com- 
mercial. Yet, although ‘“‘ Os Sertées,” which, 
translated literally, means ‘* The Backlands,”’ 
has run into sixteen editions in Brazil and 
been translated into many languages, only now 
does it appear in English, in shortened form, 
under the title “‘ Revolt in the Backlands ’’ 
(Gollancz; 16s.). The secret of its success 
is not far to seek. It tells an amazing story 
in graphic fashion and with a wealth of back- 
ground detail that is remarkable in itself, for 
it shows us the country and its people, their 
customs and their life. The story is that 
of Antonio Conselheiro, a ragged, fanatic 
preacher, a “‘ buffoon maddened with a vision 
of the Apocalypse,’’ who, for a quarter of a 
century, wandered through the hinterland of 
Brazil which is centred in the province of 
Baia. (R. B. Cunningham-Graham told us 
something of the man in his book “ A Brazilian 
Mystic.”) Conselheiro gathered a band of 
followers about him, not intentionally but, 
as it were, inevitably: he dominated them 
without seeking to do so. In time they 
came to Canudos, an old cattle ranch. There 
a settlement grew, sprawling over the hills, 
peopled by former cowboys and hardened 
criminals, breeders who had abandoned their 
herds, and vagabonds of every description, 
respectable mothers and loose women, timid 
girls and dissolute creatures. There Consel- 
heiro eventually preached against the Republic 
and defied both edicts and police. One 
expeditionary force after another sought to 
take Canudos and failed, tragically and shame- 
fully. For a year the “ war” lasted; in the 
ultimate campaign it took a federal army of 
6000 men three months to advance 100 yards 
against a handful of backwoodsmen ; it ended 
only with the extermination of every man, 
woman and child in the community. It is a 
terrible story da Cunha tells in the second 
part of the book—as terrible as the first part, with its descriptions of the backlands 
and its men, is fascinating. English readers owe a debt of gratitude to Samuel Putnam 
for his vivid translation of this national epic. 

Mary Bosanquet, author of “ Journey Into a Picture ’’ (Hodder and Stoughton ; 12s. 6d.), 
served with the Y.M.C.A. during the war and was sent to Italy, where “I learnt that true 
adventure comes from within.’” When in Siena she found herself in the Palazzo Buon- 
signori, where was assembled an exhibition of paintings of the Sienese Primitives. And 
she tells how she tried “‘ to let ray mind go into the pictures till it touched the thought 
of the artists who painted them.”’ There is a freshness and an enthusiasm about this 
description of a visit to one of the most-visited countries in the-world which lifts it far 
above the ruck of travel-books. For, as she points out, hers was no mere physical journey 
during the two years she spent in Italy, but a journey of the mind. 

Eight doctors and psychiatrists present ‘“ The Case of Rudolf Hess ’’ (Heinemann ; 
12s. 6d.). It seeks to answer the question of the sanity of this strange product of Hitler's 
Germany. Edited by Dr. J. R. Rees, it is, as the authors frankly state, a medical history. 
As such it is of undoubted value to the profession. For the general reader, however, it 
contains little that is of outstanding interest, though a case may be made for disclosing 
“* the considerable abnormality ”’ of a man whose influence on world history has been marked. 

Of the adventure of mountaineering, much has been written. For all that, ‘‘ Mountains 
and Men,’’ by Wilfrid Noyce (Bles ; 18s.), can take its place on the shelves of the climber. 
To the layman it is perhaps amazing to find that serious accidents failed to shake the nerve 
of the author. From early beginnings at Festiniog and the Scafell range, he passed on 
to the Alps and the Himalayas. And, as is so often the case with books of this nature, 
the photographs are magnificent. W. R. CaLvert. 
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says OLD HETHERS 


.- | always make my _ barley 
water from Robinson’s ‘Patent’ 
Barley. You see, it not only 
saves me hours of stewing and 
straining, but I know it’s clean 
and pure, seeing it’s packed in 
sealed tins. And that’s im- 
portant, as any doctor would 
tell you, particularly when you’re 
making barley water for the 
sick-room. Of course, when I’m 
able to get Robinson’s ‘Patent’ 
Barley Water in bottles again, 


I'll use that every time. 
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ou play chess: 
No wonder Alice came into Loohine-class House. For there she found a 
magnificent set of chessmen Chinese —carved ivory—museum pieces, every one 


We have them here, from 18 euineas, and the Board, in inlaid Zehrana wood, 
1S 4 guineas. 
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When you relax for the evening, to read, to embroider or to 
sort your stamps, switch on the‘ WANDALITE.’ It provides 
restful, concentrated light, without glare, and in any position 
you care to put it; there are no unsightly springs, or dust- 
collecting levers—just sheer modern lines which will grace any 
room in the house Like all ‘Cornercroft’ products, th 
‘WANDALITE’ is beautifully and substantially made, to last a 
life-time. Available from high-class stores and electrical dealer 
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Adjustable table lamp 
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